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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE President has come to his 

accounting to the people for his 

care of their interests. He and 

his record have been the issue 

of the campaign to a peculiar 
extent, for Mr. Hughes has not been a 
compelling candidate. The question in 
the minds of the voters has been, “Shall 
| or shall | not support the President for 
another term?”’ 

The President very much deserves sup- 
port. Taking him as a director of the 
Government, we have not seen his like in 
the White House for a long time. More- 
over, he is a thoroughgoing democrat— 
and the United States was and is in need 
of democratic control under whatever party 
label it comes. 

But the question has come up in many 
people’s minds as to the kind of democrat 
which the President is. Thomas Jefferson 
was something of a sentimental democrat. 
He saw liberty, equality, and fraternity in 
such a reassuring aspect that he was in 
favor of practically abolishing the Navy. 
He could express the aspirations of the 
country better than could any man of his 
time. Grover Cleveland, on theother hand, 
wasa fightingdemocrat. Hedidn’t manage 
Congress very well, but he neither post- 


poned nor compromised any important 
issue, domestic or foreign. 

The President is more a Jeffersonian 
democrat than he is a Cleveland democrat. 
He has done many things which Mr. 
Cleveland would not have done, and has 
left undone many things which Mr. 
Cleveland would have done. He has puri- 
fied our politics of many an old abuse and 
made large strides in the direction of equal 
opportunity for all, and at the same time 
he has made us somewhat sentimental and 
timid and taken from us the touch of 
vigorous belief and action on the great 
principles to which this country is dedi- 
cated. The President’s great abilities are 
his own. He leans less on able advisers 
than do most great men. He has not had 
many strong men around him, and this 
has been held much against him. Yet, 
without help he has accomplished much 
that other men with all possible help could 
not accomplish. 

This year we have an election chiefly 
on the issue of Woodrow Wilson, and it 
shows whether the people of the United 
States want an able democrat of the 
Jeffersonian type as President for four 
years more. The prosperity of the coun- 
try makes the test a very fair one. 


Copyright, 1916, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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PROF. CHARLES H. HERTY 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, TO WHOM MAY BE ATTRIBUTED MUCH 
OF THE SUCCESS OF THE RECENT NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES HELD IN 
NEW YORK, AT WHICH THE GIANT STRIDES TAKEN IN AMERICAN CHEMISTRY SINCE THE WAR 
BEGAN WERE STRIKINGLY SHOWN 





“OQ HENRY” 
AN UNUSUAL PORTRAIT OF THE LATE SYDNEY PORTER, THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE BI- 
OGRAPHY OF WHOM, BY PROF. C. ALPHONSO SMITH, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, HAS 
JUST BEEN PUBLISHED [See page 54} 











MR. ELIOT WADSWORTH 
TO WHOM, AS RECENTLY APPOINTED VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS SOCIETY, FALLS THE TASK OF BRINGING UP THAT ORGANIZATION TO THE 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 





al 


Courtesy ot The Atlantis 
ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 
WHO, AFTER TWO YEARS’ VAIN ENDEAVOR TO MAKE GREECE CAST HER LOT WITH THE 
ENTENTE ALLIES, PLACED HIMSELF RECENTLY AT THE HEAD OF THE INSURGENT MOVEMENT 
TO FORCE KING CONSTANTINE TO ENTER THE WAR ON THE SIDE OF THE ALLIES [See page 92] 





























AMERICANS FLYING FOR FRANCE 


Left to right: the late Sergeant Victor Chapman of New York, Sergeant Eliot Cowdin of New York, 
Sergeant Bert Hall of Texas, Lieutenant William Thaw of Pittsburg, Captain Thenault of France, 
Lieutenant de Laage de Mieux of France, Sergeant Norman Prince of Boston, the late Sergeant 
Kiffin Rockwell of Atlanta, Ga., and Sergeant James McConnell of Carthage, N. C. 
Sergeant Victor Chapman, killed over Verdun last June. 
who writes of the American Escadrille in this number of the WorLp’s Work 


Lower left: 
Lower right: Sergeant James McConnell, 


[See page 41] 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH 
THE PRIMARY 


r | SHE direct primary, hailed several 
years ago as the solution of all our 
political problems, has had several 

tests in the last few months. Among other 
things, it contributed greatly to the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes. The large 
primary votes scored by the Supreme Court 
Justice in certain state primary elections, 
notably that in Oregon, opened wide the 
eyes of the political leaders to his value as a 
candidate. Similarly the failure of Mr. 
Roosevelt at the primaries gave the final 
blow to his Presidential prospects. Mr. 
Henry Ford’s success in Michigan and 
Nebraska did not arouse general enthu- 
siasm for the Presidential primary; and 
more recent state experiences have disap- 
pointed many others. Republicans in 
New York clearly chose the weakest 
Senatorial candidate, and the Democrats of 
New Jersey again expressed their prefer- 
ence for Mr. James E. Martine, who for 
six years has been an anachronism in the 
United States Senate. The Albany County 
primaries revived the boss-ship of Mr. Wil- 
liam Barnes, Jr., whose political obituary 
the newspapers had recently published; 
on the other hand other living bosses, in the 
same state, went down under a shower of 
primary ballots. 

What does all this indicate? That the 
primary is a failure? A menace to our 
democracy? Not necessarily. This means 
of selecting candidates was widely adopted 
as a means of freeing the people from ag- 
gravated political evils. The convention 
gave unlimited opportunities for political 
manipulation; fleeing from this, the people 
greatly exaggerated the advantages of their 
substitute. The primary has not ful- 
filled these expectations; it has con- 
stantly chosen unworthy representatives, 
precisely as the convention did. In all 
probability it selects more good men than 
the old system provided; it certainly does 
not give us fewer. Mr. Calder and Mr. 
McCombs, Republican and Democratic 
Senatorial nominees in New York State, 
are not ideal candidates; we need only 
go back a few years, however, to dis- 
cover New York Senators who were 


much worse. Certainly Mr. Hughes, the 
Republican favorite in Presidential pri- 
maries, compares favorably with most 
Republican Presidential candidates for 
the last thirty years. The recent pri- 
maries probably fairly represent the Ameri- 
can democracy in all its vices and its vir- 
tues, all its tendencies to blunder and to go 
straight. Whatever the outcome, the 
country might as well adjust itself to the 
new order, for it has come to stay. Al- 
ready the primary has refuted one proph- 
ecy; for the people are turning out in 
greater numbers every year. Nearly half 
the enrolled Republicans in New York 
went to the polls this fall; in New Jersey, 
in certain sections, 70 and 8o per cent. 
participated in this party election. In cer- 
tain Western states as many as go per cent. 
voted on primary day. The people must 
learn to use this as well as other instru- 
ments of democracy; and, in their slow, 
blundering, democratic fashion, must learn 
largely by their own mistakes. 


YALE’S TWO HUNDREDTH 
“ANNIVERSARY 


VERYTHING in this country is so 
H new that we all feel a certain satis- 
faction in the fact that there are 
perhaps half a dozen colleges that are 
considerably older than the Nation itself. 
That Yale University can celebrate a two 
hundredth anniversary in itself is a splen- 
did distinction. And this bicentennial 
does not mark the date when it was estab- 
lished. Fifteen years ago, in 1901, Yale 
celebrated her two hundredth birthday. 
This October she has celebrated the second 
century of her existence at New Haven. 
Founded at Saybrook in 1701, the “col- 
legiate schoole”’ moved to its present loca- 
tion in New Haven in 1716. 

The Pageant in the Yale Bowl, which 
was part of this commemoration, pictured 
the changes that have taken place in two 
hundred years. These changes concern 
not only education and its ideals, but the 
Nation itself. It sufficiently indicates na- 
tional progress to recall that the chief 
reason we have Yale University is that, 
two hundred years ago, the journey from 
New Haven to Cambridge, when Harvard 
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was then in its infancy, was so long and 
perilous! Yale also symbolizes the amaz- 
ing spiritual and social changes that have 
taken place in the American common- 
wealth. Though she is the institution 
which, above others, prides herself upon 
her democracy, life in the old New Haven 
colony was not democratic at all. For 
nearly a hundred years the students’ 
names, in the college catalogue, appeared 
in the order of the social prominence of 
their families. The early Yale charters 
also disclose the theocratic character of the 
New Haven settlement. The college was 
really founded as an essential formative 
influence of a Christian community. Its 
purpose was to train the socially elect “for 
employment both in church and civil 
state’”—church, be it observed, being 
placed first. A strict Calvinism was 
exacted of all instructors; an early president 
was dismissed because he was suspected of 
leaning toward Episcopacy. The only 
existing traces of this attitude are the 
number of clergymen still on the corpora- 
tion and the fact that the undergraduates 
still have to attend daily morning prayers. 
Yale has held more tenaciously than Har- 
vard to traditional scholasticism; no man 
enters the Freshman class without a large 
amount of Latin—though Greek has re- 
cently been dispensed with—and for the 
first two years the studies are still largely 
prescribed. 

According to President Charles F. 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, 
Yale, of all the colonial colleges, has con- 
tributed the most “men filling the highest 
political and judicial offices”’ in our coun- 
try. An institution that has had on its 
teaching force men like Whitney, Dana, 
Gibbs, the two Hadleys, Marsh, Sumner— 
to mention only a few—certainly has done 
great things for American scholarship. 
“Before the work of Professor Marsh,” 
said Huxley, after inspecting his paleonto- 
logical collections at Yale University, 
“evolution was merely a theory—since, it 
has become a fact.” 

Yale has indeed much to celebrate; her 
two hundred years at New Haven have 
added to the virility and culture of the 
Nation; the best wishes of all certainly 
go out to her. 


SHOULD WE HELP END THE WAR? 


R. H. G. WELLS, the English 
M author, voiced a common belief in 
England when he prophesied that 
Germany would soon make an effort to use 
the United States as the machinery with 
which to stop the war. 

A few days after Mr. Wells’s prophecy 
was printed the German Prince Hohenlohe 
published a statement which was passed by 
the Berlin censor in which he said that it 
had become evident that it was impossible 
to achieve “the fantastic’? aims of the 
belligerents and that as further bloodshed 
could accomplish nothing it should be 
stopped and that the United States should 
use its influence and exert pressure if need 
be to bring the Entente Allies to this point 
of view. About the same time it was 


pointed out in Austria that Austria had 


no Ambassador here and that this omission 
was particularly unfortunate because if the 
United States should use its endeavors to 
stop the war Austria ought not to be un- 
represented at Washington. 

Germany entered the war with the in- 
tention, to use a Wall Street phrase, of 
gaining control of Europe. After two 
years her directors see that the grand 
project cannot be accomplished. They 
wish, therefore, to stop the struggle before 
it costs them any more. They would like 
to keep what they have acquired in the 
struggle or to trade it for some properties 
lost and otherwise go back to the former 
relations with their neighbors. This is the 
plan for which they want the “moral”’ 
support of the American people. 

On the other hand the Entente Allies do 
not want to go back to the basis of things 
as they existed before the war. Before the 
war Germany was preparing to gain her 
overlordship of Europe. Having tried to 
put this scheme into effect and failed, she 
wishes to stop the war now and leave her- 
self well paid for her effort by her conquests 
and in a position to make better prepara- 
tions to dispose of one or more of her 
neighbors later. 

The neighbors naturally do not look 
upon this plan with favor. They feel that 
although they were not able to keep the 
Kaiser from making war when he thought 
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it wise they can at least prevent his making 
peace when convenient, and that if they do 
this perhaps he or the German people may 
realize that making war even if you are all 
ready for it is a risky, dangerous, and un- 
profitable venture. As Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the British Minister‘ uf Munitions, said: 

“The whole world, including neutrals of 
the highest purposes and humanitarians 
with. the best motives, must know that 
there can be no outside interference at 
this stage. Britain asked no intervention 


when she was not prepared to fight. - She . 


will tolerate none now that she is prepared 
until Prussian military despotism is broken 
beyond repair.”’ 

If we are really neutral in spirit—that is, 
if we do not care which side wins—if we 
have no interest in the struggle and see no 
moral principle involved, there is no reason 
why the German idea that we might join 
them to stop the war should not appeal tous. 
That would put the stamp of our approval 
upon starting a war of conquest, the viola- 
tion of Belgium’s neutrality, the “scrap of 
paper” theory of keeping treaties, the mur- 
der of our own women and children at sea, 
and barbarous methods of warfare generally. 

But, of course, the fact is that the Amer- 
ican people are not now and never have 
been neutral. They do not accept the 
Germans’ belief that they had a moral 
right to start a world war to see if they 
could not thereby gain world domina- 
tion. - They do not accept the German 
idea that anything which they do to 
anybody to gain that end is justifiable. 
They do not accept the idea that the spread 
of Prussian autocratic ideals, if they may 
be termed such, is what the world needs 
for its salvation. They do not, therefore, 
have a sympathetic understanding for the 
German hint that the United States should 
help Germany get out of the difficult situa- 
tion into which her rulers have gotten her. 

The President in his speech of accept- 
ance said, speaking of the future: 

“No nation can any longer remain 
neutral as against any wilful disturbance 
of the peace of the world.” 

The principle is as applicable to this 
war as to any in the future, for most 
Americans are convinced that Austria and 
Germany did wilfully disturb the peace. 


And there is another principle that 
might well go with this one: 

“That the United States cannot regard 
with indifference a struggle in which 
democracy and free government is threat- 
ened by autocracy.”’ 

The Hungarian Premier, in his speech 
concerning the possibility of our mediation 
on the war, said that the ruthless U-boat 
warfare is not prosecuted out of respect to 
the opinions of the United States. How 
much more damage the U-boats could do 
than they are now doing it is hard to tell, 
but certainly if they wish to they can sink 
some ships with American passengers on 
board. There is, of course, a party in 
Germany that continues to clamor for the 
renewal of the submarine campaign with- 
out limitations. So long as there is hope 
that we may be useful to Germany in her 
efforts to stop the war, the lives of Ameri- 
cans will probably be spared. When it be- 
comes apparent that we shall render no aid 
we have no assurance that the submarine 
atrocities will not begin again. 

The German Government has never 
made any kind of reparation for the kill- 
ing of the Americans who were on the 
Lusitania, or those on the Arabic, or even 
those on the Sussex. We have been noti- 
fied that German submarine commanders 
were given orders not to sink vessels with- 
out warning, but we were given no assur- 
ances that this order would remain in force. 
It may or it may not. Whether it does or 
not it is not an atonement for the dead of 
the Lusitania, the Arabic, the Persia, the 
Ancona, and the Sussex. 

If we are solicitous about American lives 
we cannot well forget the dead. If we con- 
stitute ourselves the guardian of the 
freedom of the sea we cannot accept a 
revocable and contingent German Admir- 
alty order as the basis of our safety of 
travel at sea. 

These things are still unsettled. 


ANOTHER “EMS MESSAGE” 


R. E. J. DILLON is one of the 
; few journalist-students of inter- 
national affairs who, like the late 


M. de Blowitz, are in a position to know 
more of the inside of the chancelleries of 
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Europe than most others. His book, 
“Ourselves and Germany,” written, of 
course, for his English compatriots, con- 
tains many significant and interesting 
facts.and analyses of the origins of the 
Great War and the characters involved. 
Despite the vast amount of writing on this 
subject, most of which has dealt with the 
more or less well known fact, Dr. Dillon’s 
book carries one through new channels of 
information. One of the most startling 
chapters is devoted in part to the following 
account of a Machiavellian trick which de- 
serves to rank in history with the doctoring 
of the Ems telegram, the dishonest device 
by which Bismarck boasted he precipitated 
the Franco-Prussian War: 

“Among the privileges accorded to the 
Lokal-Anzeiger from the date of its pur- 
chase for the behoof of the Crown Prince 
onward was that of publishing official mili- 
tary news before all other papers, and not 
later even than the Militér-Wochenblatt. 
Consequently, it thus became the most 
trustworthy source of military news in the 
Empire. This fact is worth bearing in 


mind, for the sake of the light which it 


diffuses on what follows. 

“War being foreseen and arranged for, 
much careful thought was bestowed on the 
staging of the last act of the diplomatic 
drama in such a way as to create abroad 
an impression favorable to Germany. The 
scheme finally hit upon was simple. Rus- 
sia was to be confronted with a dilemma 
which would force her into an attitude that 
would stir misgivings even in her friends 
and drive a wedge between her and her ally 
or else would involve her complete with- 
‘drawal from the Balkans. 

“Congruously with this plan, Russia was 
from the very outset declared to be the 
Power on which alone depended the out- 
come of the crisis. : 

“The date fixed for the ‘German mobili- 
zation was July 31st. The evidence for 
this is to be found in the date printed on the 
official order which was posted up in the 
streets of Berlin, but was crossed out and 
replaced by the words “1st of August,” 
in writing, as there was no time to reprint 
the text. It had been expected in Berlin 
that Russia would have taken a decision 
by July 30th, either mobilizing or knuckling 


down. Neither course, however, had been 
adopted. Thereupon Germany became 
nervous and went to work in the following 
way: 

“On Thursday, July 30th, at 2:25 p.M.,a 
number of newspaper boys appeared in the 
streets of Berlin adjoining the Unter den 
Linden and called out lustily: ‘ Lokal- 
Anzeiger Supplement. Grave news. Mo- 
bilization ordered throughout the Em- 
pire.” Windows were thrown wide open 
and stentorian voices called for the Sup- 
plement. The boys were surrounded by 
eager groups, who bought up the stock of 
papers and then eagerly discussed the 
event that was about-to change and prob- 
ably to end the lives of many of the readers. 
It does not appear that the Supplement 
was sold anywhere outside that circum- 
scribed district. Now in that part of the 
town was situated Wolff’s Press Bureau, 
where the official representatives of Havas 
and the Russian Telegraphic Agency sat 
and worked. 

“The correspondent of the latter agency 
having read the announcement of the 
Lokal-Anzeiger, which was definitive and 
admitted of no doubt, at once telephoned 
the news to his Ambassador, M. Zverbeieff. 
During the conversation that ensued the 
correspondent was requested by the 
officials of the telephone to speak in Ger- 
man, not in Russian. This was an un- 
usual procedure. The Ambassador could 
hardly credit the tidings, so utterly were 
they at variance with the information which 
he possessed. He requested the correspond- 
ent to repeat the contents of the announce- 
ment, and then inquired: ‘Can I, in your 
opinion, telegraph it to the Foreign 
Officer’? The answer being an emphatic 
affirmative, the Ambassador despatched a 
message in cipher to this effect to the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. For 
there could be no doubt about the accuracy 
of information thus deliberately given to 
the public by the journal which possessed a 
monopoly of military news and was the 
organ of the Crown Prince. The Russian 
correspondent also forwarded a telegram 
to the Telegraphic Agency in Petrograd 
communicating the fateful tidings. 

“Within half an hour the German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs telephoned to 
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Wolff’s Bureau to the effect that the report 
about the mobilization order was not in 
harmony with fact, and it also summoned 
the Lokal-Anzeiger to issue a contradiction 
of the news on its own account. This was 
duly done, and so rapidly that the second 
Supplement was issued at about 3 P. M. 
The explanation given by the newspaper 
staff was that they were expecting an order 
for general mobilization and had prepared 
a special Supplement announcing it This 
Supplement was unfortunately left where 
the vendors saw it, and, thinking that it was 
meant for circulation, seized on all the copies 
they could find, rushed into the streets, and 
sold them. On many grounds, however, 
this account is unsatisfactory. Copies of a 
newspaper supplement containing such 
momentous news are not usually left where 
they can be found, removed, and sold by 
mere street vendors. Moreover, the date, 
July 30th, was printed on the Supplement, 
so that it was evidently meant to be issued, 
as a matter of fact it was circulated only in 
avery limited number of copies and in the 
streets around Wolff’s Bureau, where it was 
certain to produce the desired effect. 

“Half an hour later the correspondent of 
the Russian Agency received a request to 
call at the General Telegraph Office at once. 
On his arrival he was asked to withdraw his 
two telegrams which the Censor refused to 
transmit. To his plea that so far as he 
knew there was no censorship in Germany 
he received the reply that it had just been 
instituted and now declined to pass his tele- 
grams. ‘In that case,’ he said, ‘my con- 
sent is of no importance, seeing that the 
matter is already decided.’ Finally, he 
asked to have his messages returned to him, 
but they would consent only to his reading, 
not to his retaining them. 

“The Russian Ambassador also des- 
patched an urgent message en clair to his 
Government embodying the contradiction 
communicated by the Wilhelmstrasse. 

“Now, the significant circumstance is 
that the Ambassador’s first telegram stating 
that general mobilization had been officially 
ordered throughout the German Empire 
was forwarded with speed and accuracy 
and reached the Russian Foreign Minister 
without delay. And this news was com- 
municated to the Tsar, who by way of 
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counter-measure issued the order to mob- 
ilize the forces of the Russian Empire. But 
the Ambassador’s second telegram was 
held back several hours and did not reach 
its destination until the mischief was 
irremediable. That curious incident is of a 
piece with the Bismarck’s Ems telegram. 

“It is by such devices that the German 
Government is wont to launch into war. 
The mentality whence they spring cannot 
be discarded in a year or a generation, nor 
will any Peace Treaty, however ingeniously 
worded, prevent recourse being had to 
them in the future. For this, among other 
reasons, more trustworthy guarantees than 
scraps of paper must be sought and found.” 


MR. ROBERT BACON’S TEST OF 
AMERICANISM 


R. ROBERT BACON, a pleasant 
Me handsome gentleman, formerly 

a partner in J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and at one time Ambassador to France, 
ran for the Republican nomination for 
the Senate from New York. None of 
his qualifications were calculated to give 
him any particular political strength. 
Moreover, he had no hold on the regular 
Republican machine and had little or no 
machine of his own. There was every 
chance, therefore, that he would be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Mr. Bacon’s platform was that he was 
not neutral but believed that the Allies 
were fighting for principles in which we 
were vitally interested, and, secondly, that 
he believed in universal service for the 
United States. 

He received 142,445 votes to 151,379 for 
Mr. Calder, his opponent, who had every 
possible political advantage. 

There is a very strong indication in this 
vote that the voting public has more cour- 
age in realizing the real significance of the 
world war than most of our politicians 
credit them with. If our political leaders 
would think oftener a little more highly of 
the intelligence of “the average voter’’ the 
chances are very good that he would justify 
it. Mr. Bacon’s experiment in New York, 
though not successful, was certainly signifi- 
cant, and showed that many of the voters 
had the courage of their convictions. 
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WHAT KILLS THE BABIES? 


HERE are two and a half million 
babies born in the United States 


every year, of whom 300,000 die’ 


before they have reached their second 
birthday. High scientific authorities de- 
clare that, under proper surroundings, the 
death rate of babies would be practically 
negligible. These figures, therefore, con- 
stitute a standing reproach to American 
civilization. 

What kills the babies? The doctors 
have no difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion. They can present a lengthy column 
of statistics, bristling with all manner of 
unpleasant diseases. But this hardly an- 
swers the question. The fundamental point 
is: Why do 12 per cent. of all the babies 
born contract these diseases, and why do 
the remaining 88 per cent. escape? Miss 


Julia Lathrop, head of the Children’s 
Bureau at Washington, has spent the last 
few years attempting to solve this problem. 
Fundamentally, she believes, infant mor- 
tality is not a medical phenomenon, but is 


one more closely related to civic and social 
surroundings. She has taken a typical in- 
dustrial community, Johnstown, Pa., and 
has had personal interviews with the 9,000 
women who had babies during a particular 
calendar year. The purpose was to dis- 
cover the environmental conditions of the 
children who died and of the children 
who survived. 

The old-fashioned philosophy which 
teaches that the pampered child stands the 
smallest chance in the struggle for existence 
and that the more toughened offspring of 
the poor develops qualities that make for 
better success receives a hard knock from 
this investigation. Johnstown is a mining 
town and is also the headquarters of many 
steel mills. Here the workingmen are 
strong and healthy, probably as free from 
the social vices as the average American 
workingmen. The mothers, as a rule, 
do not work in the factories, though many 
of them have unusually heavy domestic 
duties, as the practice of keeping lodgers 
and boarders is widespread. Infant mor- 
tality in Johnstown exceeds only slightly 
that of the country as a whole—it is about 
13 per cent. as against our general rule of 12 


. per cent. 


But it varies in accordance with 
living conditions. Where income reaches 
the lowest ebb, and where housing and the 
American standard of living least prevail, 
the infant death rate, in the first year of 
life, reaches 27 per cent. In the wards 
where the highest standards prevail it 
drops to 5 per cent. Thus only one baby 
in twenty died in the prosperous sections, 
while one in four succumbed in those sec- 
tions where life existed on its lowest 
economic plane. 

What shall we do about this? The 
Children’s Bureau was established both to 
find the causes affecting favorably or un- 
favorably child life and to suggest means 
for improvement. Evidently it has made 
progress in its diagnostic work. The 
remedies will present greater difficulties— 
though the improvement that has taken 
placein social conditions in the last quarter 
of a century show that there is really no 
cause for absolute despair. 


OUR ARMY’S VICTORY OVER 
DISEASE 


N ONE respect at least the mobiliza- 
| c= of our troops on the border has 

been a great success. Its freedom from 
disease forms a delightful contrast to pre- 
vious American experiences at warfare. 
Our militia has been quartered on the 
border now for four months—a period 
longer than the Spanish-American War. 
It has lived mostly in an unhealthful coun- 
try, under climatic conditions easily pro- 
vocative of epidemics. These were the 
conditions which, in 1898, produced the 
epidemics of typhoid, dysentery, and other 
tropical diseases that caused nearly all 
the mortality of the Spanish War. But no 
such calamities have disgraced this cam- 
paign. Major-General Pershing’s force 
and the militia have won no brilliant mili- 
tary victories, but they have vanquished 
the enemies that have hitherto proved 
most formidable in warfare. And _ this 
is peculiarly an American triumfh. Our 
Army on the Mexican front was the first 
to demonstrate on a large scale the value 
of anti-typhoid vaccination. Our sur- 
geons began applying this treatment on a 
wholesale system when President Taft 
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first stationed troops on the border. It 
was this success which led to the use of 
typhoid vaccine in the European armies— 
with amazing success. 

The Administration should carry these 
reforms further. The soldiers returning 
from the Spanish War received what were 


- believed to be sound physical examinations. 


The great majority came back to private 
life armed with certificates of sound health. 
The Government made these examinations 
for the purpose of protecting itself against 
fraudulent claims for disability pensions. 
The precaution has not had quite that 
result, largely owing, perhaps, to the fact 
that the examinations were not thoroughly 
made. We should learn our lesson and 
give every returning soldier from the 
Mexican border a physical examination 
of the most modern kind. The Govern- 
ment should have records showing precisely 
his physical condition, both for the pro- 
tection of the militiaman himself and as a 
protection against improper pension claims. 


WHAT MAKES US GROW OLD? 


HAT is the real cause of senility 
and decay? Bacterial toxins 
generated in the intestines, say 


some; overwork, overwrought nerves, ner- 
vous excitement, constant worries—other 
causes like. these are urged. An examina- 
tion into longevity recently made by the 
London Lancet rather disposes of the idea 
that an energetic life in itself leads to early 
death. . The Lancet writer has studied our 
American Presidents, assuming that they 
may be taken as types of men who have 
lived strenuous lives, full of excitement and 
hard work. Most of them lived to a good 
old age. Here are their ages: 67, 90, 83, 
85, 73, 80, 78, 79, 68, 71, 53, 65, 74, 64, 
77, 56, 66, 63, 70, 49, 56, 71,67, 71, 58. Three 
it is true, died comparatively young; 
Lincoln, at 56, Garfield at 49, and McKin- 
ley at 58—but these men were assassinated. 
With these exceptions, the only Presidents 
who died dnder sixty were Polk, at 53, and 
Arthur, at 56. The average age of Presi- 
dents is 70—the Biblical three-score-and- 
ten. John Adams, dying at 90, Jefferson 
at 83, Madison at 85, and John Quincy 
Adams at 80, to say nothing of their ripe 
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successors, clearly indicate that politics in 
itself does not lead to premature decay. 
The fact that, in 127 years, only two 
Presidents, except those assassinated, have 
died in office—the first Harrison and the 
second Taylor—is a record that sets at 
defiance the law of probabilities. 

Hard work in itself is clearly the normal 
state and seldom kills. 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT OF THE 
WAR 


BOY from Hallowell, Me., a mere 
lad who had not attained his 


majority—was Captain Frank E.’ 


Goodrich of the Royal Flying Corps, whose 
death in action on the Somme front was 
announced by the British War Office on 
September 15th. Wounded at St. Julien, 
and incapacitated as a soldier, he entered 
the British air service and in six months 
earned two promotions and the Military 
Cross. Just a month before he died he 
wrote a letter to his mother from which 
the following paragraph is taken: 


You wanted to know how Immelmann [the 
most famous of the German aviators] was 
finally brought down. He tried his old game 
of diving on one of our machines while it was 
being engaged by several others. Unfortun- 
ately for Immelmann another of our machines 
was behind, watching for just such a move. 
Before he could get away he was shot down 
and killed. We were sorry to learn that he 
had been killed for we had hoped to bring him 
down alive on our side and make him prisoner, 
for we all admired his ability as a pilot and no 
doubt he was as chivalrous as a Hun can be. 
I had the honor to drop a wreath for him 
from the members of our squadron. We sub- 
cribed for it, attached a card inscribed, “To 
Lieut. Immelmann, a brave and able opponent, 
from the R. F.C.,” and I took it over one after- 
noon and dropped it by parachute on one of 
the airdromes. They shelled me all the way 
over and back but did no damage. It was 
acknowledged later in the German papers. 
Several other squadrons also dropped wreaths. 


The incident is a reminder that the Ger- 
man who brought down Adolphe Pegoud, 
the great French aviator, in September, 
1915, similarly bedecked the grave of his 
adversary; and it is a fine evidence that 
war still often arouses the nobler emotions 
of chivalry and compassion. 
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THE KIND OF BONDS 'THE BRITISH BUY 


Every month the Woriv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


FEW years ago, a London firm 
of investment bankers under- 
took the task of ascertaining 
the precise requirements of the 
English investing public. For 

this purpose it prepared a question-and- 
answer paper which it sent out to several 
thousands of its correspondents, repre- 
senting investors of every kind. 

The questions were four in number, 
calculated to reveal as clearly as possible 
the aims and tastes of each investor who 
should take the pains to answer them. 
The first question had regard to the safety 
of principal; the second to the rate of 
income; the third to the possibility or 
probability of increase in value; and the 
fourth to the different classes of securities. 

A large majority of the people to whom 
these questions were addressed furnished 
replies which were tabulated by the 
bankers, and afterward summarized in 
one of the English financial magazines 
as follows: 


(1) The question of capital safety was of 
primary importance. 

(2) They were satisfied with only a moderate 
rate of income, provided their capital was safe. 

(3) Practically none were willing to incur 
the slightest risk, however likely their capital 
was to increase in value. 

(4) They had no particular preference for 
any particular class of-investment, or country. 
There were, of course, those who objected on 
religious grounds or through personal pre- 
judice to certain stocks |this word in England 
often means ‘‘bonds’’] but this was entirely un- 
connected with the actual question of invest- 
ment. For example, some people objected to 
investments connected with the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages, places of amuse- 
ment, and so on. 

(5) There were some, but quite an insignif- 
icant number, who regarded investment as a 
short cut to fortune. 


The returns showed also that in a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases securities 


yielding above 43 per cent. were regarded 
as unsafe, and would not, for that reason, 
be entertained. 

This composite picture of the mind of 
the British investor of, say, ten years ago, 
is especially interesting now. For it 
goes far to explain how it happened that, 
as part collateral for the $250,000,000 two- 
year 5 per cent. loan negotiated in this 
country a little while ago, the British 
Government was able to offer such an 
extraordinary array of American stocks 
and bonds. 

The statistics of these American securi- 
ties, representing one third of the total 
collateral pledged for the loan, are in- 
structive. There are moré than five 
hundred separate issues, having an aggre- 
gate market value of $100,000,000.. The 
bonds number 442, of which 323 are rail- 
road issues, 84 public utility, 27 industrial 
and miscellaneous, and 8 municipal— 
the latter those of New York City. The 
stocks number 61, of which 37 are railroad 
issues, 20 industrial, and 4 public utility. 

The list of stocks is, fortunately, not 
too long to be included here as illustrating 
the shrewd discrimination of the kind of 
investors who have been taught by long 
experience how to minimize the risks that 
are inherent in corporation shares as 
aclass. It comprises Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe preferred, Atlantic Coast Line 
common, Baltimore & Ohio common 
and preferred, Chicago & North Western 
common and preferred, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul common and preferred, 
Cleveland & Pittsburg guaranteed stock, 
Detroit, Hillsdale & South Western, Erie 
& Pittsburg, Erie Railroad first preferred, 
Great Northern preferred, Illinois Central, 
Illinois Central Leased Lines stock, Lehigh 
Valley, Louisville & Nashville, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie com- 
mon and preferred and Leased Lines stock, 
Manhattan Railway, Mobile & Birming- 
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ham preferred, Morris & Essex common, 
New York Central, Norfolk & Western 
common and preferred, Northern Pacific, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburg, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago original and_ special 
guaranteed stock, Reading first and second 
preferred, St. Louis Bridge first preferred, 
Southern Pacific, Tunnel Railroad of St. 
Louis, Union Pacific common and pre- 
ferred, American Locomotive preferred, 
American Car & Foundry preferred, Amer- 
ican Sugar’ Refining common and _ pre- 
ferred, American Cotton Oil common, 
American Tobacco preferred, American 
Smelters Securities preferred B, Baldwin 
Locomotive preferred, Cluett, Peabody 
& Company preferred, Central Leather 
preferred, Deere & Company preferred, 
Eastman Kodak preferred, International 
Harvester Corporation preferred, Ingersoll 
Rand preferred, Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion, Liggett & Myers preferred, P. 
Lorillard & Company preferred, Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Company preferred, 
United Fruit, Western Union Telegraph, 
Cities Service preferred, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power of Baltimore 
common and preferred, and Consolidated 
Gas of New York. 

This list is less noteworthy for the in- 
clusion of the single essentially speculative 
issue of Erie shares than for the predom- 
inance of preferred and guaranteed issues 
of widely recognized investment merit, 
many of them in the railroad class so well 
established that they yield consistently 
under 5 per cent. 

But the perseverance of the British 
investor is best exemplified by the list of 
railroad bonds. It is possible in this 
article, on account of the large number of 
items in the list, to refer only in a general 
way to some of its more striking aspects. 
Among these is that of the faithfulness 
with which the old investment principle 
of “ keeping close to the rails’ was adhered 


|. to in the choice of the bonds. They are, 


for the most part, first mortgage and 
divisional issues—the real “underlying” 
kind of which the roads themselves have 
few left to supply the present-day invest- 
ment market. Their variety, moreover, in 
respect to the lines they cover is amazing. 

Nor do the lists of industrial and public 


utility bonds hypothecated show any less 
discriminating tastes on the part of their 
individual owners in these departments 
of the American investment market. It 
would, indeed, be necessary to make 
precious few eliminations from either of 
these two lists to enable one to say: 
“These bonds are as fairly representative 
of the select investments of their class as 
any that might be named.” 

Thus have the extremities of the British 
Government, in providing means to meet 
the financial obligations it has been piling 
up in this country since the outbreak of 
the war, furnished an interesting and im- 
portant lesson for the American investor. 

The average buyer of securities finds 
himself confronted with one or more of 
three fundamental questions: What are 
the bést to hold? What are the best for 
profit? What are the best for emergency? 

It is to the last of these questions in 
particular that a study of the collateral 
back of the $250,000,000 British loan 
supplies an illuminating answer. These 
securities were discovered in the private 
strong boxes of that great middle class 
of British investors who are accustomed 
to buy with the intention of leaving their 
holdings undisturbed from one generation 
to another, but always with an eye to the 
unexpected and with a keen sense of ap- 
preciation of the fact that there is no 
single “best security” for one to depend 
upon. They were picked with pains- 
taking care for their usefulness in meet- 
ing a supreme financial emergency, and 
“mobilized” by the British Treasury 
through the levy of a special income tax 
upon such of their holders as should refuse 
to sell or lend them to the Government. 

If, as has been frequently suggested, 
Great Britain, so long the world’s greatest 
creditor nation, did not escape the pangs 
of humiliation in facing the necessity of 
pawnigg its privately owned. investments 
to get financial aid abroad, it must, 
nevertheless, have experienced some com- 
pensating sense of pride in exposing a list 
of assets of such admirable quality. 


There are few investors of any class who 


could not profit by taking the pains to 
acquaint themselves with the individualities 
of these securities. 
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SHALL WE ADOPT UNIVERSAL 


MILITARY 


SERVICE? 


WHAT SORT OF NAVY AND ARMY DO WE NEED? 


THE GRAVE BUT INEVITABLE CONCLUSION THAT THE UNITED STATES MUST ABANDON 
ITS TRADITIONAL POLICY OF ISOLATION AND BUILD AN EFFECTIVE DEMO- 


CRATIC ARMY AND A POWERFUL NAVY TO INSURE 


ITSELF 


AGAINST INVASION AND TO DO ITS DUTY IN THE WORLD 


BY 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


(PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY) 


HERE is endless talk in these 

days about “preparedness.”’ 

Both political parties and both 

candidates for the Presidency 

advocate a larger Navy and a 
larger Army. On preparedness and Ameri- 
canism the Republican platform uses the 
braver words; but the Democratic Party 
has voted—with more or less reluctance— 
the largest appropriations for the Navy and 
Army that have ever been voted, and also 
made the most earnest attempt ever made 
to convert the state militias into a national 
force. As tothe defunct Progressive Party 
and its leaders, it shouted louder than 
either of the others for warlike preparation, 
and, indeed, appeared to advocate war 
against piteous little Mexico; but its prin- 
cipal doctrines related to social and in- 
dustrial improvements at home, and it has 
had no chance to put those doctrines into 
practice through legislation. Under these 
political conditions at home and in the 
present fearful state of Europe, it is im- 
portant that the American people, and par- 
ticularly the public men who undertake to 
lead the people, should consider, first, for 
what uses the United States needs a navy 
and an army; and secondly, the sort of 
navy and army which the United States 
should prepare. 

To undertake the maintenance of a great 
modern navy and a great modern army, 
always prepared for immediate action, in- 
volves the abandonment of a deeply rooted 
American policy—the ancient reliance for 
safety on the physical isolation of the 


country between two great oceans. The 
maintenance of a larger navy will not re- 
quire much new legislation, or much change 
of customs; but the maintenance of a great 
land force which can be mobilized in a few 
days—all ready for service in the field—' 
will require much new legislation, great 
new expenditures, and many changes in the 
habits and customs of the people. The 
policy of maintaining only a small pro- 
fessional army, and even that imperfectly 
equipped, will have to be abandoned. 

Why should the American people make 
this formidable change in their national 
habits and their international policy? 
First, because the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the Nation have com- 
pletely changed since the Civil War, and 
can no longer be preserved and promoted in 
isolation. The country cannot keep its 
existing machinery running, or sell - its 
surplus foods and. raw materials, unless the 
foreign markets are open to it, and are 
freely developed. The United States, 
having become an industrial and com- 
mercial World Power, needs to have all the 
seas and oceans of the world open for its 
foreign trade in times of peace, and so far 
as is practicable in times of war also—open 
for both its imports and its exports of 
foods, drinks, drugs, raw materials, and 
manufactured articles. 

So long as the British navy ruled the 
seas, freedom for American trade with all 
nations was secure in peaceful times, and 
with Great Britain and her allies in war 
times; but the war has demonstrated that 
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Great Britain can no longer secure the 
freedom of the seas for herself and other 
nations without assistance. During the 
present war the combined navies of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Russia have not 
succeeded in maintaining an effectual 
blockade of all German, Austrian, Bul- 
garian, and Turkish ports, or in preventing 
the destruction of an immense tonnage of 
merchantmen belonging to the Entente 
Allies, with their cargoes. Although many 
German and Austrian submarines have 
been destroyed, and a few short lines of 
transportation by water have been made 
safe against submarines, it cannot be said 
to-day that adequate means of defending 
commercial vessels and fishermen against 
destruction by hostile submarines have 
been discovered, or that the full power of 
the submarine to destroy enemies’ prop- 
erty, or to maintain some foreign commerce 
in spite of a blockade, has as yet been 
developed and exhibited. The world still 
has much to learn about the functions of 
the submarine. Hence it follows that the 
task of keeping the oceans safe for the 
commerce of the free, manufacturing 
nations—to which foreign commerce is 
indispensable—is one in which the United 
States may reasonably be expected to take 
its fair part. It is not doing so now. If 
the United States expects to share the 
benefits of the resistance the Entente Allies 
are making to the domination of seas and 
lands by Germany, should it not also pre- 
pare to share the terrible sacrifices that 
resistance costs? 


AMERICA NO LONGER PHYSICALLY ISOLATED 


Secondly, steam and electricity have 
done away with the physical isolation of 
the United States. The oceans are not 
barriers, but highways which invite the 
passage of fleets, pacific or hostile. The 
security of America can nolonger be trusted 
to the width of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

If any one says that the risk of an in- 
vasion of the United States by a strong 
naval and military Power is very small, 
particularly within twenty years of the 
close of the present terrifying and ex- 
hausting war, the answer is that, since the 
war in Europe has demonstrated how 
horrible a catastrophe an invasion would 


be, the American people may wisely in- 
sure themselves against even a small risk of 
invasion. The only available insurance is 
a Navy powerful in évery respect, and an 
Army in reserve visibly strong in numbers 
and visibly prepared for immediate service. 


IF WE HAD UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


If the principle of universal military 
service should be accepted and acted on in 
the United States, several important con- 
sequences would immediately follow: 

1. The country would always have on 
call a trained force for all the duties and 
services which the Regular Army now per- 
forms, and this force could be increased by 
telegraph and telephone to any desired ex- 
tent up to the limit of the reserves. Within 
ten years these reserves would be formid- 
able in number. It would probably be 
desirable to maintain a special force for a 
service of two years in the Philippines, the 
Panama Zone, and other outlying regions; 
but this force should consist of young men 
who volunteered for that special service 
after they had received the universal 
training at home, or the better part of it. 

2. It would no longer be necessary to 
maintain any state militia; provided the 
governors were authorized to call on the 
national War Department for any troops 
they might need for local service. But 
if any state preferred to do so, it might 
maintain a local volunteer force made up of 
young men who had already served their 
first period (sixty to ninety days) in the 
national army. 

3. The Nation would be always pre- 
pared for defensive combat with any 
military Power which might assail it for 
purposes of conquest or ransom; and, being 
prepared, would probably be safe from such 
attempts. 

4. In case of rebellion or outbreak of 
any sort within the country itself, a national 
force could be promptly put into the field 
to subdue it. 

5. All the able-bodied young men in the 
country would receive a training in the 
hard work of a soldier which would be of 
some service to them in any industry in 
which they might afterward engage. They 
would have become accustomed to a 
discipline under which many men coéperate 
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strenuously in the pursuit of common ob- 
jects.. They would have mastered the 
use ef some instruments of precision; and 
would have learned much about personal 
and public hygiene, and the means of pre- 
serving bodily vigor and utilizing it to 
advantage. 

6. The defense of the country would be 
always in charge of a Navy and Army 
neither feudal nor mercenary, neither 
drafted “for the war” nor professional in 
the sense that its members mean to spend 
their active lives in the service, but on the 
contrary composed of all the able-bodied 
youth of the Nation, acting under a univer- 
sal sense of obligation or duty, but also 
willing to serve the country in a hearty co- 
operative spirit out of love of freedom, 
justice, and all that makes “home.” 

7. Incase of war, large or small, long or 
short, the great waste of lives and money 
which has taken place at the beginning of 
every war in which the United States has 
been engaged since the Government was 
organized would be avoided; because the 
country would have at call any desired 
number of competent officers and well- 
trained men. In case of war alarms the 
country would not be obliged to summon 
untrained militia, or to resort to such crude 
and unsound methods as Plattsburg camps 
and college regiments. 


MORAL ADVANTAGES OF STRENGTH 


Some moral advantages would result to 
the United States from maintaining the 
second navy in the world and a numerous 
army always ready. A strong democracy, 
always prepared to defend itself against at- 
tacks from without or within, would be less 
exposed to intentional provocation by 
critical or jealous governments, and less 
liable to the occasional internal panics 
which are apt to cause wastes and other un- 
necessary evils. Some improvement in the 
character and efficiency of the American 
people itself might also be expected, 
especially in regard to coéperative disci- 
pline, self-reliance, and self-control. Tobe 
always ready to defend and to maintain 
American ideals of public justice and liberty 
would add to the self-respect of the people. 
If every able-bodied youth were well 
trained for service in the national army or 
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navy at some serious sacrifice of his ease 
and earning time, and then held himself 
constantly in readiness to fight for his 
country, if it were in peril, until he became 
too old for soldier’s work, the whole people 
would soon attain to a new sentiment of 
patriotic duty and self-sacrificing devotion 
to the country as the groundwork of home, 
kinship, and friendship, and the representa- 
tive of public justice and liberty and of 
progressive hope for mankind. The entire 
Nation, without distinction of race or class, 
would be taught to think of itself as a 
unified and exalted power for good in the 
world—humane, unselfish, and aspiring. 


OUR DUTY TOWARD WORLD PEACE 


To protect this country and its produc- 
tive industries and to exalt the patriotic 
sentiments of its people are, however, not 
the only or the strongest motives for 
abandoning the precious traditional policies 
of the United States in respect to isolation 
and the avoidance of foreign entangle- 
ments. Durable peace can be maintained 
after the present war only by a dominant 
force too strong for Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, sep- 
arately, or in any possible combination, or 
with any imaginable allies, to attack or to 
resist. A limited alliance of competent 
nations—three, four, or five—can promptly 
provide such a force already trained to con- 
current, codperative action. Federations 
and parliaments of the world could not do 
it. They would be too complicated, vast, 
slow, and unstable. The “Concert of 
Europe” is utterly discredited, because it 
has too often brought about, or permitted, 
concerted injustice, and perpetuated 
poisonous wrongs. There is no hope of 
establishing lasting peace through any 
treaty-making which should include the 
Central Monarchies. Their acts since 
July, 1914, prove beyond a doubt that no 
reliance is to be placed on any pledges or 
treaties signed by them. No verbal or 
written evidence of a change of heart on the 
part of the German people could be de- 
pended on. If such a change shall happily 
occur, the rest of the world will not trust it 
until i¢s reality is proved by a long course 
of rational and honorable conduct. What 
would be the best group of nations for 
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supplying this dominant force? ‘here 
might well be two distinct alliances; one 
for the oceans, the other for the lands. For 
the oceans, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States would suffice; but Russia, 
Italy, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Japan 
would be convenient additions. For con- 
tinental Europe and the Near East, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Russia would be 
indispensable, and Spain, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Scandinavia would be 
acceptable additions. 


REGENERATED RUSSIA 


Some Americans and some Englishmen 
shrink from Russia as an element in any 
such combination, on the ground that 
Russia is an autocratic military empire 
which steadily aims at expansion of terri- 
tory. These apprehensions may be allayed 
by considering that, though Russia is 
historically and by present necessity a mili- 
tary empire, its Government has done many 
enlightened and progressive deeds within 
recent years. It has emancipated the 
serfs, instituted the Conferences of the 


Hague, created the Douma, and promoted 
the communal self-government which char- 


acterizes the Russian people. Since the 
war began it has prohibited the manu- 
facture and sale of vodka, reduced the un- 
toward influence of the Teutonic element 
in the Petrograd bureaucracy, and so im- 
proved the relations between Government 
and people that the Czar and his young son 
now go about freely without any special 
protection; whereas before the war they 
had to be incessantly guarded against 
assassination. Moreover, what Russia de- 
sires and greatly needs is that the natural 
outlets for her commerce from the Black 
Sea and the Baltic should be in friendly and 
not in hostile hands, and that ports on the 
Pacific convenient for her use should also be 
available for her. This traditional Rus- 
sian ambition is altogether reasonable, and 
ought to have been gratified long ago. 

In order to do its part in maintaining a 
lasting peace throughout the world, this 
country should possess a navy next to that 
of Great Britain in size, and as perfect as it 
can be made in construction, equipment, 
and appointments, and in the skill of its 
Officers and men. This up-to-date navy 


should be kept ready for instant service at 
full strength; so long as it can contribute to 
prevent war in Europe and the East, and to 
impart that universal confidence in the 
maintenance of peace which must precede 
any general reduction of armaments. Such 
a navy cannot be procured and maintained 
unless the principle of universal military 
service is adopted by the American people 
and put into force. Voluntary enlistment 
will not furnish in times of peace and in- 
dustrial prosperity the number of men re- 
quired for such a navy, nor supply a re- 
serve force of trained men who can be 
depended on in time of war. Even under 
the present incitements the American 
Navy is not fully manned, and it seldom 
has been except in war time. When war 
has brokenout, there has been no ade- 
quate naval reserve. 


THE NAVY 


The enlarged American Navy should in 
times of peace be an active school of prac- 
tice for scouting, blockading, shooting, and 
manoeuvring. The term of enlistment 
should be short, not exceeding in length 
whatever period will suffice to give an 
average young man a sufficient training. 
The officers would be in times of peace 
chiefly teachers, for the new men 
would be joining the Navy in large num- 
bers at frequent intervals. These officers 
would be, as now, graduates of the Naval 
Academy, the cadets of the Academy, how- 
ever, not being nominated by Congress- 
men, but being selected by their officers on 
board ship from the successive quotas of 
young men coming into the Navy. The 
Swiss rule that nobody shall be an officer in 
the army who has not served as a private 
and non-commissioned officer would be of 
high value in securing an American Navy 
of proper democratic spirit. .The utmost 
pains should be taken to make the term of 
service in the Navy valuable to the en- 
listed man in respect to personal hygiene, 
manual skill, good mental habits, and 
character. Every man who serves in the 
Navy should come out of it a man more 
useful in the national industries than he 
would have been without that service, and 
also a better citizen. 

T .e United States has found uses, since 
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the war with Spain, for a fairly equipped 
Army of something less than one hundred 
thousand men; and a minority of the states 
have seen reason to maintain a volunteer 
militia, in the organizing of which no at- 
tention has been paid to the married or 
single state of the volunteers, and but little 
to their physical fitness for the duties of a 
soldier. The militia has also been poorly 
equipped, or sometimes hardly equipped at 
all for real work. The troubles between 
the United States and Mexico have re- 
vealed the fact that the Regular Army is in 
numbers insufficient to guard effectively 
the long border between the two countries 
—in addition to its other duties—and 
that the militia of the states is not only too 
imperfectly equipped to be rapidly mob- 
ilized, but also contains a large proportion 
of men whom it is not expedient to call 
upon for military service at a distance from 
their homes. 


IMPERFECTIONS OF THE MILITIA 


The militia in all the states which 
maintain any militia was intended, so 
far as it had any function beyond parades 
and vacation camps, to keep the peace and 
give aid during brief periods of local dis- 
turbance, like riots and the disorders which 
attend great catastrophes by earthquake, 
fire, or flood. A state militia as a rule 
elects its officers, the privates electing the 
company officers, the company officers 
electing the regimental officers, the regi- 
mental officers electing the general. The 
qualities which win votes in such elections 
are not identical with those which make a 
good commander in camp, on the march, 
and on the battlefield. As a national 
force to be used in any part of the country, 
or beyond its borders, and for long periods 
during which the men are detached from 
their homes and their employments, the 
state militias are inappropriate. In war 
with a strong military Power, the militia 
would not be available for several months, 
or until all the units had been con- 
verted into national units and re-officered 
in large part. The present Democratic 
Administration and Congress have rend- 
ered a considerable service to the coun- 
try by giving a clear demonstration to 
this effect. 





Although the Regular Army of the 
United States is an efficient body of men, 
well selected, well officered, and possessing _ 
a fine esprit de corps, it is not a modern 
army in the European sense; and it is not 
the kind of army that a democratic people 
ought to maintain, having been essentially 
copied from the English army, which has 
always been—until “Kitchener’s army” 
was created—an army officered from the 
upper classes and recruited by voluntary 
enlistment from the lower. It has never 
been a popular or national army in the 
sense of continental Europe, where con- 
scription or universal military service 
has long prevailed. 


FOR A DEMOCRATIC ARMY 


If the United States sees reason for main- 
taining any army at afl, it will be wise for it 
to maintain a democratic army, in which 
all able-bodied young Americans should 
serve for several short periods, and then be 
held in reserve for a long period, its officers 
being selected from the ranks by their in- 
structors and commanders during the pre- 
scribed periods of service, and educated as 
now at the Military Academy to serve for 
life as teachers of the successive levies of 
raw recruits, or held in reserve with liberty 
to follow civil occupations. A few thou- ~ 
sand non-commissioned officers would 
also be kept in the service permanently, 
or for considerable periods, to serve as 
instructors to the raw levies and {as 
non-commissioned officers of any force 
the country might need for sudden and 
sustained service. 


THE FALLACY OF NON-RESISTANCE 


A few philanthropists believe that the 
world would get on better if there were no 
armies and navies and no use of force to 
resist wrong-doers; but non-resistance 
seems to almost everybody an impracti- 
cable international policy at mankind’s 
actual state of progress. The nations have 
not yet come into Emerson’s “region of 
holiness” where passion passes from them. 
On the contrary, never before was out- 
rageous violence so rife in the world, and 
resistance to it by force so indispensable. 
The policy of non-resistance is nowhere ap- 
plied to burglars, murderers, or maniacs. 





































No more can it be applied to Europe, in 
full view of invasions of Belgium and Ser- 
bia, Armenian massacres, and the sudden 
sinking of passenger steamers, merchant- 
. men, and fishermen. Non-resistance is an 
admirable moral goal; but reaching it seems 
at the present day as far off as when 
Buddha taught, twenty-five hundred years 
ago, that the use of force was never justi- 
fiable or even expedient. 


FORCE MUST STILL CONTROL 


Since peaceful international relations 
will need for decades the firm support of a 
trustworthy protective international force, 
the United States ought to be in a position 
to supply part of that force. It is Amer- 
ica’s clear duty to her inheritance of liberty 
and to civilization itself to take an effective 
part in the maintenance of peace and of the 
freedom of the seas when the present war 
is over. For the discharge of this duty, 
and for her own security, America needs a 
strong navy and a strong potential army, 
both kept always ready. She can secure 
neither without adopting the principle of 
universal service. Such are the lessons of 
Germany’s outbreak in 1914, and of the 

_ fifty-years-long Prussian preparation for 
that outbreak in such secrecy, and with 
such protestations of innocency, that the 
other European nations were taken by sur- 
prise when the German armies rushed over 
Belgium bound for Paris. 

After peace has been maintained by 
force for some years, and the world sees 
that the alliance of a few strong nations to 
prevent war is effective, and can be trusted, 
it will be possible to take steps toward a 
general reduction of armaments, and so to 
lift a crushing burden from the productive 
workers of the world. The formation of 
such an alliance within the next few 
months would contribute effectively to 
the arrest of the present horrible destruc- 
tions, and to the arrangement by con- 
ference and negotiation of satisfactory 
terms for a durable peace. Should not 
the United States of America be a mem- 
ber of that beneficent alliance? Its past 
history, its present needs, and its future 
hopes answer — Yes! 

To insure the country against invasion, 
to help on democratic government in the 
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world, and to give greater security to 
humanity for its progress in arts, letters, 
science, and ethics, free from such terrific 
crumblings and crashes as the last two 
years have witnessed, would cost the 
United States much money, much labor 
over new legislation, and much patience 
and self-control on the part of the masses 
of the people. But are not the results to 
be attained worth to America and the 
human race all they would cost? 





FITTING MEN TO THEIR TASKS 


The present war has demonstrated that 
the actual fighting force in any campaign 
has to be supported, equipped, and served 
by the incessant labor of men and women 
who greatly exceed in number the actual 
fighting men, and represent a great variety 
of civil employments. The principle of 
universal service skilfully applied will 
utilize in war time many sorts of special 
capacities in the individual men. Thus, 
many young mechanics will be sent to 
munition factories instead of into the field. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs will be put into 
the transportation corps; clerks into the 
quartermaster’s department; medical stu- 
dents and practitioners into the first-aid 
stations and the hospitals. The Navy will 
have first choice each year of the young 
engineers and electricians. The air- 
planes will be manned by men whose age 
and previous training qualify them for that 
work. The selection of the individual for 
any one of these special functions will be 
made by his first military teachers; but the 
personal choice of the individual will 
naturally be regarded by the selecting 
authority, if supported by evidence con- 
cerning his previous training and his ex- 
perience. The basic principle of universal 
service being adopted, and every able- 
bodied young man having received the 
elements of a military training, each in- 
dividual’s post of service in case of war will 
depend on the determination by a selective 
authority of the employment in which that 
individual can be most useful to the 
country. The men needed in munition 
factories will not be allowed to go to the 
trenches; and the men fitted to handle the 
complicated machinery of a battleship or 
submarine will not be allowed to serve in 
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the infantry on land. The reservists 
especially will be employed each in his most 
appropriate station, in order that no 
peculiar personal efficiency may be wasted. 
From motives of economy and efficiency, 
none but able-bodied men will be taken 
into the Navy or Army, and none but able- 
bodied men will be allowed to remain in the 
fighting force. 


CHANGES IN SCHOOLING 


From the adoption of the principle of 
universal service, certain changes in school 
training would be likely to follow. No 
distinctly military training would be 
necessary or desirable during the school 
age—six to eighteen years; but the total 
school training should supply the primary 
essentials for either industrial or military 
, service, and should invariably include the 
“setting-up” drill which is now associated 
only with military training. Rifle and 
pistol shooting, hunting, fishing, using car- 
penter’s tools, climbing, and ‘walking long 
distances should be encouraged for boys 
during school life at the appropriate ages; 
cooking, nursing, sewing, knitting, climb- 
ing, and walking for girls; and dancing and 
swimming for both sexes. The soldier 
needs much more training of his‘senses than 
is given in American schools to-day; but so 
does the industrial worker, and the home 
worker. No peculiar mental training need 
be given in schools to prepare youth of 
either sex especially for works of war. All 
the sense and mind training which a skilful 
soldier needs is just as much needed for the 
works of peace. 

Most of the details in the Swiss system of 
national defense could be copied with ap- 
propriate modifications in an American 
system of national defense. Before the 
twentieth year—that is, during school life 
—the Swiss aim at turning out from their 
schools vigorous and agile youths who can 
read, write, and cipher, and know some- 
thing of the history and geography of 
Switzerland and the neighboring countries, 
and something about the history of re- 
ligious toleration and civil liberty. Swiss 
boys are also encouraged to become, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty, mem- 
bers of preparatory semi-military organiza- 
tions whose chief object is rifle-shooting 
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on Sundays. Saturdays could be substi- 
tuted for Sundays in the United States. 
The Swiss regulations for encouraging tar- 
get practice are elaborate and effectual; 
and the Swiss practices in this respect 
might all be copied in the United States 
with one possible exception. The Swiss 
soldier, during his period of service, is 
allowed to retain in his own possession the 
rifle, uniform, and other equipments which 
the Federation supplies. He keeps them 
in good order, and does not use them 
except for work which the State en- 
courages or orders. It may be doubted 
whether this method could be safely 
adopted in the United States—at least, 
until we have had some years’ experience 
of the discipline appropriate to univer- 
sal military service. 


THE SWISS MILITARY SYSTEM 


The Swiss system produces an effective 
army for national defense with minimum 
demand on the time of the adult male 
worker; and this fact should commend it 
for American adoption. The length: of 
service, as given in the report of Lieut. Col. 
George Bell, Jr., to the Army War College 
in 1911, is “from sixty to ninety days 
(according to the corps to which the recruit 
is assigned) in the first year of service, and 
from eleven to fourteen days in each of 
seven (cavalry eight) out of the eleven 
years following. Between thirty-two and 
forty the Swiss soldier attends one ‘repe- 
tition course’ of eleven days. There are 
special ‘schools’ of twenty to thirty-five 
days for the training of non-commissioned 
officers. Commissioned officers are trained 
for the different corps in ‘schools’ which 
require attendance (according to corps) of 
from forty-five to one hundred and five (in 
two parts) days. Officers and non-com- 
missioned officers are selected and pro- 
moted by their teachers and commanders 
for merit only, which must be proved in 
service and by appropriate tests and ex- 
aminations.” 

The Australians, to be sure, are attempt- 
ing to produce an effective army by a 
method which makes even a smaller claim 
upon the time of the male adult by 
utilizing for military drill some of the boy’s 
time; but the Australian system has not 
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been in force long enough to demonstrate 
that it is efficient. The Swiss system has 
repeatedly given abundant proof of re- 
markable efficiency. 

The Swiss Republic resembles the 
American Republic in several important 
respects, although the two territories and 
situations are strikingly unlike. Switzer- 
land is a federation of distinct political 
entities called cantons, in which four 
different languages severally prevail, part 
of the cantons being Catholic and part 
Protestant. Industrially the people are 
agricultural, pastoral, manufacturing, or 
commercial, but universally democratic in 
manners and customs. The federal legisla- 
tion concerning education and taxation 
is more democratic than that of the 
United States. The country is annually 
invaded by large numbers of alien laborers. 
On the whole the stout little republic is a 
safe guide for the United States in re- 
spect to the organization of a competent 
modern army. 


SAFETY WITHOUT MILITARISM 


Given universal service, it would require 
only six or seven years to build up an 
American army fit to perform all the 
present functions of the Regular Army and 
of the militia in the several states, and also 
to meet the exigencies of an attack on this 
country by a great military Power. It 
must be confessed, however, that the 
United States is but ill prepared for the en- 
actment by Congress of the new legislation 
required, or for submission by the people to 
the necessary statutes and regulations. In 
regard to the new laws and appropriations, 
it would be safe to copy for the most part 
the Swiss enactments; because the Swiss 
are not only a people intensely democratic 
in theory and practice, but also frugal by 
necessity. They have escaped war to a re- 
markable degree considering their ex- 
posed situation in central Europe; and they 
have developed no dangerous military 
class or objectionable military spirit. They 
are accustomed, however, to a minute 
regulation of their lives and labors by 
government, to which the native American 
people have never been subjected. 

Many thoughtful Americans believe that 
nothing but heavy disasters in war can 


bring the country to adopt the system of 
universal military service; but others, more 
sanguine about democratic capacity for 
wise action in matters which concern 
nearly the whole people, hope that the 
horrors of the present war and the ex- 
ample of the national army maintained 
by Switzerland can bring a majority of 
the American voters to the conviction 
that universal military service is the 
safest, most humane, and worthiest policy 
for the United States during the next 
fifty years at least. 

The present American Navy can be built 
up in three or four years into a navy ade- 
quate in size, which will embody all the 
most recent improvements in naval equip- 
ment, without much legislation in addition 
to that recently adopted by Congress in 
response to the urgency of the present 
Administration; provided means be found 
to procure the number of men necessary to 
keep the whole Navy in commission. 
Universal service would furnish the men. 


AMERICA’S MILITARY NEEDS 


The answer, then, to the question at the 
head of this article is—the United States 
needs a navy modeled on the British navy, 
and an army modeled on the Swiss army; 
and in order to procure both it needs to 
adopt the principle of brief universal 
service in the Army or the Navy. The 
time lost by the young men from the pro- 
ductive industries and the service of the 
family will be a trifling loss compared with 
the gain from an increased feeling of de- 
votion to the country in the hearts of multi- 
tudes, and a quickened sense of responsi- 
bility for its welfare. The slight loss of in- 
dividual liberty will be more than com- 
pensated by experience of a strict, co- 
operative discipline, and by an enlarged 
sense of comradeship and community 
interest among the people. 

It is a graveconclusion to come to, that a 
great democracy whose primary object is 
the promotion of the public welfare and 
happiness must arm itself to fight, and 
must teach all its young men how to fight— 
which means how to kill and wound other 
men with whom individually they have no 
quarrel, to destroy public and private prop- 
erty, to disrupt homes and extinguish 
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families, to interrupt commerce, and to 
waste on a prodigious scale the accumulated 
savings of generations. 

What forces this Republic to so awful a 
conclusion? The same experience which 
has compelled. civilized Society in general 
to defend itself by force against lunatics 
and criminals, and the demonstration given 
during the last two years that the existing 
governmental and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of the civilized world afford no ade- 
quate protection from a sudden but long- 
prepared outbreak of primitive savagery 
which has compelled nearly half the popu- 
lation of the earth to set to work with all 
their energy and ingenuity to kill each 
other and to destroy each other’s property, 
and to use in that killing and destruction 
not only all the new instruments with which 
modern physics, chemistry, and mechanics 
have supplied it, but all the old instruments 
of hand-to-hand fighting, such as the spear 
—now bayonet—the short sword, and the 
hand grenade. _ Neither religion nor popu- 
lar education has shown any power to pre- 
vent this relapse into savagery. The 
modern means of easy communication by 
printing press, telegraph, and telephone 
have not prevented governments from mis- 
leading their people by withholding the 
truth and circulating falsehoods. Censors 
and martial law have triumphed over 
the ordinary means of publicity. Never 
in the whole history of the world has 
despotic government wrought such im- 
mense mischief; because never before 
have despotisms been able to wield with 
so much skill such highly organized and 
accumulated forces. 


A GRAVE BUT NECESSARY CHOICE 


For the nations that already possess a 
good deal of freedom, and mean to have 
more, there is no other way to security and 
peace than to organize and use their own 
forces with greater skill and more devotion 
than the nations despotically ruled ex- 
hibit. Like all the other free nations, the 
United States must be prepared to defend 
its territory and its ideals. Submission 


and non-resistance are not safe policies 
either for the United States or for civilized 
Society. Therefore the United States 
needs a navy of the best possible sort as 
regards men, vessels, and equipment, and 
an army of the most patriotic quality and 
surest efficiency. To secure this navy and 
this army it needs to adopt the principle of 
universal service. To do nothing and run 
for luck is not good sense, when such vital 
interests are at stake. Those who think it 
high time for men to learn war no more, and 
that all teaching of the military art is to be 
deplored, can console themselves with the 
reflections that, whereas many millions of 
young Americans, on the principle of uni- 
versal service, would learn how to fight, 
only a small proportion of the total mass 
would ever be called on actually to fight, 
and that the better the teaching the smaller 
that proportion would probably be. More- 
over, the small proportion of American 
youth that in the course of years would 
come to the actual killing of fellow-men 
would be actuated at the moment by 
lofty motives, such as love of home and 
country, and unselfish devotion to the 
highest interests of humanity. 


FACING THE FACTS 


Despite the heterogeneous character of 
the people of the United States as respects 
race.or stock, the masses of the people 
worship the same precious ideals of liberty, 
law, and public happiness. At heart they 
know that these ideals, so dear to them, will 
have to be protected and furthered by force 
for many a year to come, the world being 
what it is. Everybody hopes that the 
world is going to be very different here- 
after from what it is in these grievous 
days of return to primitive savagery; 
but. the conduct .of the liberty-loving 
nations to-day and to-morrow must be 
determined by the hard, actual facts. 
They cannot organize now the perpetual 
defense: of liberty under law; but they 
can provide promptly, through practi- 
cable alliances, securities which will last , 
at least for one generation. 








THE LATE KING AND QUEEN OF RUMANIA 


Queen Elizabeth, better known perhaps by her pen name, Carmen Sylva, and King Carol I, an ardent German 
who worked unceasingly up to the time of his death in 1914 to have his kingdom join the Central Powers 


ON THE FLANKS OF THE BULGAR 


RUMANIA AND GREECE, WHOSE MENACE TO BULGARIA ON THE NORTH AND SOUTH 


HAS SIGNIFICANTLY ALTERED THE WAR MAP OF EUROPE 
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KING FERDINAND, OF RUMANIA QUEEN MARIE, OF RUMANIA 


Hohenzollern monarch of an anti-German kingdom. The daughter of the late Duke of Edinburgh and 
Rumania for thirty-three years was bound to Ger- grand-daughter of the late Queen Victoria of England, 
many ind Austria by a secret treaty which the Ru- who probably influenced her husband’s decision to re- 
manian Crown Council, on August 3, 1914, decided _ nounce his German connection in favor of interven- 
Was Unconstitutional. tion on the side of the Entente Allies 
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A CHURCH IN BUKHAREST 


The majority of the Rumanians belong to the Orthodox Greek Catholic Church—the state religion—but there 
are many Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and Mohammedans among the people 

















THE ROMAN ATHEN/42UM AT BUKHAREST 


The Rumanians deny that they are a Balkan nation and claim to be descendants of Roman legionaries of the 
ancient province of Dacia 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT BUKHAREST 


The winter residence of the King and Queen. Bukharest is a fortified city and contains thirty-six forts, an 
x arsenal, three military academies, a military hospital, and barracks for 30,000 troops 
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THE NATIONAL BANK AT BUKHAREST 


The Rumanians regard themselves as the Frenchmen of the East, and Bukharest, their capital, aspires to be a 
miniature Paris 
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A PEASANT GIRL 


Rumania contains about 
53,500 square miles and a 
population of 7,500,000. 
About 12,000,000 Rumanians 
live in surrounding countries 


























TYPES OF RUMANIANS 


The soil of Rumania is especially fertile and much wheat is grown. That this food supply is cut off from the 
Central Powers is of great importance to the Allies 
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A RUMANIAN COUPLE 
Two dissimilar types are 
found among the Ruman- 
ians, one fair-haired, florid, 
and blue-eyed, the other, 
dark, resembling the Italians 
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RUMANIAN WOMEN 


Although many of the cities of Rumania are modern, life in the country towns along the Danube and in the 
Dobrudja is still distinctively primitive 
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THE IRON GATES OF THE DANUBE 


So called by the Turks on account of the number of rocks in the river. The Rumanians early launched an 
offensive at this point 4 




























THE KING CAROL BRIDGE A CHURCH IN JASSY 

The first railroad in Rumania was not opened until Jassy is a city of great strategic importance, 
1869, but to-day there are 2,382 miles of railroads, connecting by rail Galatz on the Danube, Kishinef 
almost ali of which are state-owned in Bessarabia, and Czernowitz in Bukowina 
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THE BERLIN-TO-CONSTANTINOPLE RAILROAD 


THE QUEEN OF GREECE 
The sister of the German Kaiser. Her influence 
with King Constantine has probably been instru- 


mental in keeping Greece from early entrance into 
the war on the side of the Entente Powers 


The strategy of the Entente Allies aims to break this line of communication, probably at some point in 
northern Serbia, and so isolate Bulgaria and Turkey from their allies, Germany and Austria-Hungary 


THE KING OF GREECE 
Whose pro-German tendencies so long kept Greece 
in a neutrality which favored the Teutons, until 


Allied pressure and popular hostility endangered the 
security of his throne 
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“ATHENS, THE EYE OF GREECE, 
A jumble of modern buildings and ancient ruins. The big building in the middle dis t 
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MOTHER OF ARTS AND ELOQUENCE 
tance of the right-hand picture is the Royal Palace, the home of King Constantine 
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ON THE FLANKS OF THE BULGAR 

















THE KEY TO THE BALKANS 


Saloniki, occupied by the armies of the Entente Allies since their evacuation of the Gallipoli peninsula. It is 
the focal point for their offensive against Bulgaria and Turkey 
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ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL ISLANDS OF GREECE 


Corfu, in the lonian Sea. The Kaiser owned the famous Achilleion Palace here which was seized by the 
Allies shortly after the outbreak of the war 
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GREEK SHOPS 


Greek laborers, although well organized, are poorly paid, the average wage being about sixty cents a day. 
Skilled workers receive approximately twice as much 
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. A STREET IN CORFU, WHERE THE SERBIAN ARMY TOOK REFUGE 


After the Bulgars and Germans had conquered Serbia, the remnants of King Peter’s army were gathered 
here, refitted, and made again into an effective fighting force 
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ON THE FLANKS OF THE BULGAR 








THE STADIUM AT ATHENS 


Where the Olympic games are held. The revival of these ancient contests as an international event a few years 
ago did much to bring modern Greece into closer touch with other nations 
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Photograph from The Ailantis 


GREEK RESERVISTS FROM AMERICA 


English is spoken generally throughout Greece, due in a small measure to the number of Greeks who have 
returned from the United States 
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THE CHARACTERISTIC GREECE OF MOUNTAINS AND WATERS 


Greece is essentially a maritime nation, but in the last few years she has acquired much inland territory, most 
of which is rugged and barren like this view of Delphi 











Flying for France 


WITH THE AMERICAN ESCADRILLE AT VERDUN 


BY 


JAMES McCONNELL 


(SERGEANT-PILOT IN THE FRENCH FLYING CORPS) 


[Mr. McConnell is twenty-eight years of age, was born in Chicago and educated al 
Haverford School in Pennsylvania and afterward at the University of Virginia. After 
leaving college he worked for a short time in New York and then became Land and Industrial 
Agent of a small railroad in North Carolina. In January, 1915, he left his work in 
North Carolina and sailed from New York to become a driver in the American Ambulance 
in France. During this service he was mentioned in the Orders of the Day for con- 
spicuous bravery in atlending the wounded under fire and was given ihe much-coveted 
“croix de guerre.” While in the Ambulance service he became imbued with the belief that 
the French were fighting ithe fight for democracy against autocracy and militarism, and he 
therefore enlisted in the French aviation service, in which, since April, 1916, he and other 


American aviators have been fighting for France-—Tue Epitors.| 


ENEATH the canvas of a huge 
hangar mechanicians are at 
work on the motor of an air- 
plane. Outside, on the borders 
of an aviation field, others 

loiter awaiting their aérial charges’ return 
from the sky. Near the hangar stands a 
hut-shaped tent. In front of it several 
short-winged biplanes are lined up; inside 
it three or four young men are lolling in 
wicker chairs. . 
They wear the uniform of French army 
aviators. These uniforms, and the grim- 
looking machine guns mounted on the 
upper planes of the little aircraft, are the 
only warlike note in a pleasantly peaceful 
scene. The war seems very remote. It is 
hard to believe that the greatest of all 
battles—Verdun—rages only twenty-five 
miles to the north, and that the field and 
hangars and mechanicians and aviators 
and airplanes are all playing a part therein. 
Suddenly there is the distant hum of a 
motor. One of the pilots emerges from the 
tent and gazes fixedly up into the blue sky. 
He points, and one glimpses a black speck 
against the blue, high overhead. The 
sound of the motor ceases, and the speck 
grows larger. It moves earthward in stéep 
dives and circles, and, as it swoops closer, 
takes on the shape of an airplane. Now 
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one can make out the red, white, and blue 
circles under the wings which mark a 
French warplane, and the distinctive 
insignia of the pilot on its sides. 

“Ton patron arrive!’ one mechanician 
cries to another. “Your boss is coming!” 

The machine dips sharply over the top 
of a hangar, straightens out again near the 
earth at a dizzy speed a few feet above it 
and, losing momentum in surprisingly 
short time, hits the ground with tail and 
wheels. It bumps along a score of yards 
and then, its motor whirring again, turns, 
rolls toward the hangar, and stops. A 
human form, enveloped in a species of 
garment for all the world like a diver’s 
suit, and further adorned with goggles and 
a leather hood, rises unsteadily in the 
cockpit, clambers awkwardly overboard, 
and slides down to terra firma. 

“Hell,’”’ mumbles that gentleman, as he 
starts divesting himself of his flying garb. 

“What’s wrong now?” inquires one of 
the tenants of the tent. 

“Everything, or else I’ve gone nutty,” 
is the indignant reply, delivered while 
disengaging a leg from its Teddy Bear 
trousering. “Why, I emptied my whole 
roller on a Boche this morning, point blank, 
at not fifteen feet off. His machine gun 
quit firing and his propeller wasn’t turning 
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and yet the darn fool just hung up there as 
if he was tied to a cloud. Say, I was so 
sure | had him it made me sore—felt like 
running into him and yelling, ‘Now, you 
fall, you bum!’ ”’ 

He is the first of the American Esca- 
drille, composed of Americans who have 
volunteered to fly for France for the dura- 
tion of the war, to return to their station 
near Bar-le-Duc, twenty-five miles south 
of Verdun, from a flight over the battle- 
front of the Meuse. Almost immediately 
other dots appear in the sky, and one 
by one turn into airplanes as they wheel 
downward. Finally all six of the machines 
that have been aloft are back on the ground 
and the American Escadrille has one more 
sortie over the German lines to its credit. 


PERSONNEL OF THE AMERICAN ESCADRILLE 


Like all worth-while institutions, the 
American Escadrille, of which I have the 
honor of being a member, was of gradual 
growth. When the war began, it is doubt- 
ful if anybody anywhere envisaged the 
possibility of an American entering the 
French aviation service. Yet by the fall 
of 1915, scarcely more than a year later, 
there were six Americans serving as full- 
fledged pilots, and in the summer of 1916 
the list numbered fifteen or more, with twice 
as many again training for their pilots’ 
licenses in the military aviation schools. 

The pioneer of them all was William 
Thaw, of Pittsburg, who is to-day the only 
American holding a commission in the 
French flying corps. Lieutenant Thaw, 
a flyer of considerable reputation in Amer- 
ica before the war, had enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion in August, 1914. With 
considerable difficulty he had _ himself 
transferred, in the early part of 1915, into 
aviation, and the autumn of that year 
found him piloting a Caudron biplane, 
and doing excellent observation work. 
At the same time, Sergeants Norman 
Prince, of Boston, and Elliot Cowdin, of 
New York, who were the first to enter the 
aviation service coming directly from the 
United States, were at the front on Voisin 
*planes with a cannon mounted in the bow. 
Sergeant Bert Hall, who signs from the 
Lone Star State and had got himself 
shifted from the Foreign Legion to aviation 


soon after Thaw, was flying a Nieuport 
fighting machine, and, a little later, in- 
structing less advanced students of the air» 
in the Avord training school. His particu- 
lar chum in the Foreign Legion, James 
Bach, who also had become an aviator, 
had the distressing distinction soon after 
he reached the front of becoming the first— 
and so far the only—American to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. Going to 
the assistance of a companion who had 
broken down in landinga spy in the German 
lines, Bach smashed his machine against a 
tree. Both he and his French comrade. 
were captured, and Bach was twice court- 
martialed by the Germans on suspicion 
of being an American “Franc-tireur”— 
the penalty for which is death! He was 
acquitted, but of course still languishes in 
a prison camp “somewhere in Germany.” 
The sixth of the original sextet was Adju- 
tant Didier Masson, who did exhibition 
flying in the States until, Carranza having 
grown ambitious in Mexico, he turned his 
talents to spotting /os Federales for General 
Obregon. When the real war broke out, 
Masson answered the call of his French 
blood and was soon flying and fighting for 


the land of his ancestors. 


Except poor Bach, all of these men are at 
present in the American Escadrille. Of its 
other members Sergeant Givas Lufbery, 
American citizen and soldier, but dweller 
in the world at large, was among the earliest 
to wear the French airman’s_ wings. 
Exhibition work with a French pilot in 
the Far East prepared him efficiently for 
the task of patiently unloading explosives 
on German military centres from a slow- 
moving Voisin, which was his first mount. 
Upon the heels of Lufbery came two more 
graduates of the Foreign Legion, Kiffin 
Rockwell, of Atlanta, Ga., who had been 
wounded at Carency, [Kiffin Rockwell 
was killed in action on September 23d 
last, after this article was written.— 
The Editors] and Victor Chapman, of 
New York, who in recovering from his 
wounds became an airplane bomb-drop- 
per and so caught the craving to become a 
pilot. At about this time. one Paul 
Pavelka, whose birthplace was Madison, 
Conn., and who from the age of fifteen 
had sailed the Seven Seas, managed to slip 
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out of the Foreign Legion into aviation 
and joined the other Americans at Pau. 
Chouteau Johnson, of New York; Law- 
rence Rumsey, of Buffalo; Dudley Hill, 
of Peekskill, N. Y.; and Clyde Balsley, of 
El Paso, one after another doffed the 
ambulance driver’s khaki for the horizon- 
blue of the French flying corps. All of 
them had seen plenty of action collecting 
the wounded under fire, but all of them 
were tired of being non-combatant spec- 
tators. More or less the same feelings 
actuated me, I suppose. I had come over 
from Carthage, N. C., in January, 1915, 
and worked with an American Ambulance 
section in the Bois le Prétre. All along 
| had been convinced that the United 
States ought to aid in the struggle against 
Germany. With that conviction, it was 
plainly up to me to do more than drive an 
ambulance. The more | saw the splendor 
of the fight the French were fighting, the 
more I began to feel like an embusqué— 
what the British call a “shirker.” So I 
made up my mind to go into aviation. 


ENTERING THE FRENCH AIR SERVICE 


A special channel had been created for 
the reception of applications from Ameri- 
cans, and my own was favorably replied to 
within afew days. It took four days more 
to pass through all the various departments, 
sign one’s name to a few hundred papers, 
and undergo the physical examinations. 
Then I was sent to the aviation depot at 
Dijon and fitted out with a uniform and 
personal equipment. The next stop was 
the school at Pau, where I was to be taught 
to fly. My elation at arriving there was 
second only to my satisfaction at being a 
French soldier. It was a vast improve- 
ment, I thought, over the American Am- 
bulance. 

Talk about forming an all-American 
flying unit, or escadrille, was rife while I 
was at Pau. What with the pilots already 
brevetted, and the é/éves, or pupils in the 
training schools, there were quite enough 
of our compatriots to man. the dozen air- 
planes in one escadrille. Every day some- 
body “had it absolutely straight” that 
we were to become a unit at the front, and 
every other day the report turned out to 
be untrue. But at last, in the month of 


February, our dream came true. We 
learned that a captain had actually been 
assigned to command an American esca- 
drille and that the Americans at the front 
had been recalled and placed under his 
orders. Soon afterward we éléves got an- 
other delightful thrill. 

Thaw, Prince, Cowdin, and the other 
veterans were training on the Nieuport. 
That meant the American escadrille was to 
fly the Nieuport, the best type of avion de 
chasse, and hence would be a fighting unit. 
It is necessary to explain parenthetically 
here that French military aviation, gener- 
ally speaking, is divided into three groups, 
i. e., the avions de chasse, or airplanes of 
pursuit, which are used to hunt down 
enemy aircraft or to fight them off; avions 
de bombardement, big, unwieldy monsters 
for use in bombarding raids; and avions de 
réglage, cumbersome creatures designed to 
regulate artillery fire, take photographs, 
and do scout duty. The Nieuport is the 
smallest, fastest-rising, fastest-moving bi- 
plane in the French service. It can travel 
110 miles an hour, and is a one-man ap- 
paratus with a machine gun mounted on 
its roof and fired by the pilot with one 
hand while with the other and his feet he 
operates his controls.1. The French call 


‘In a letter to a relative in North Carolina, written 
May 1, 1916, Mr. McConnell describes his machine 
and his work in greater detail: 

“You ask me what my work will be and how my 
machine is armed. First of all | mount an avion 
de chasse and | am supposed to shoot down Boches 
or keep them away from our lines. I do not do 
observation, or regulating of artillery fire. That is 
handled by escadrilles equipped with bigger machines. 
I mount at daybreak over the lines; stay at from 
11,000 to 15,000 feet and wait for the sight of an 
enemy ’plane. It may be a i »mbardment machine, 
a regulator of fire, an observer, or an action de chasse 
looking for me. Whatever she is I make for her and 
manceuvre for position. All the machines carry 
different gun positions and one seeks the ‘“‘blind” 
side. Having obtained the proper position one turns 
down or up, whatever the case may be, and when 
within fifty yards opens up the machine gun. That 
is on the upper plane and it is sighted by a series of 
holes and cross webbs. As one is passing at a terrific 
rate there is not time for many shots, so unless 
wounded or one’s machine injured by the first try, 


for the enemy ’plane shoots too, one tries it again and 


again, until there’s nothing doing or the other fellow 
is dropped. Aside from work over the lines, which is 
comparatively calm, there is the job of convoying 
bombardment trips. That is the rotten task.” 





their Nieuport pilots the “aces” of the air. 
No wonder we were tickled to be included 
in that august brotherhood! 

Before the American Escadrille became 
an established fact, one of its members, 
Elliot Cowdin, succeeded in bringing down 
a German machine, and thus winning the 
first Médaille Militaire, the highest decora- 
tion that can be awarded a non-com- 
missioned officer or private. He and Thaw, 
bh having mastered the Nieuport, had man- 
aged to be sent to the Verdun front, and it 
was there that Cowdin’s machine gun 
scored its bull’s eye. 

After completing his training, receiving 
his military pilot’s brevet, and being per- 
fected on the type of ’plane he is to use at 
the front, an aviator is ordered to the 
reserve headquarters near Paris to await 
his call. Kiffin Rockwell and Victor 
iE | Chapman had been there for months, and 
iP I had just arrived, when on the 16th of 
y | April orders came for the Americans to 
join their escadrille at Luxeuil, in the 
Vosges. 

The rush was breathless! Never were 
flying clothes and fur coats drawn from 
the quartermaster, belongings packed, and 
red tape in the various administrative 
f bureaus unfurled with such headlong 
HS haste. Ina few hours we were aboard the 
if train, panting but happy. Our party 
i consisted of Sergeant Prince and Rockwell, 
Chapman, and myself, who were only 
corporals at that time. We were joined 
at Luxeuil by Lieutenant Thaw and Ser- 
geants Hall and Cowdin. 

For the veterans our arrival at the front 
was devoid of excitement; for the three 
neophytes—Rockwell, Chapman, and me 
—it was the beginning of a new existence, 
the entry into an unknown world. Of 
course Rockwell and Chapman had seen 
plenty of warfare on the ground, but war- 
| fare in the air was as novel to them as to 
fi me. For us all it contained unlimited 
Hh! possibilities for initiative and service to 
H France, and for them it must have meant, 
too, the restoration of personality lost 
during those months in the trenches with 
the Foreign Legion. Rockwell summed it 
i up characteristically. 

Hil “Well, we’re off for the races,” he re- 
j marked. 
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There is a considerable change in the life 
of a pilot when he arrives on the front. 
During the training period he is subject 
to rules and regulations as stringent as 
those of the barracks. But once assigned 
to duty over the firing line he receives the 
treatment accorded an officer, no matter 
what his grade. Save when he is flying 
or on guard, his time is his own. There 
are no roll-calls or other military frills, 
and in place of the bunk he slept upon as an 
éléve he finds a regular bed in a room 
to himself, and the services of an orderly. 
Even men of higher rank who, although 


connected with his escadrille, are not 
pilots, treat him with respect. His two 
mechanicians are under his orders. Being 


volunteers, we Americans are shown more 
than the ordinary consideration by the 
ever-generous French Government, which 
sees that we have the best of everything. 

On our arrival at Luxeuil we were met 
by Captain Thenault, the French com- 
mander of the American  Escadrille— 
officially known as No. 124, by the way— 
and motored to the aviation field in one of 
the staff cars assigned to us. I enjoyed 
that ride. Lolling back against the soft 
leather cushions, I recalled how in my 
apprenticeship days at Pau I had had to 
walk six miles for my laundry. 


THE AMERICAN ESCADRILLE 


The equipment awaiting us at the field 
was even more impressive than our auto- 
mobile. Everything was brand new, from 
the fifteen Fiat trucks to the office, maga- 
zine, and rest tents. And the men at- 
tached to the Escadrille! At first sight 
they seemed to outnumber the Nicaraguan 
army—mechanicians, chauffeurs, armorers, 
motor cyclists, telephonists, wireless oper- 
ators, Red Cross stretcher bearers, clerks! 
Afterward | learned they totaled seventy- 
odd, and that all of them were glad to be 
connected with the American Escadrille. 

In their hangars stood our trim little 
Nieuports. I looked mine over with a 
new feeling of importance and gave orders 
to my mechanicians for the mere satisfac- 
tion of being able to. To find oneself the 
sole proprietor of a fighting airplane is 
quite a treat, let me tell you. One gets 
accustomed to it, though, after one has 
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used up two or three of them—at the 
French Government’s expense. 

Rooms were assigned to us in a villa 
adjoining the famous hot baths of Luxeuil, 
where Czsar’s cohorts were wont to be- 
sport themselves. We messed with our 
officers, Captain Thenault and Lieutenant 
de Laage de Mieux, at the best hotel in 
town. An automobile was always on 
hand to carry us to the field. [| began to 
wonder whether I was a summer resorter 
instead of a soldier. 

Among the pilots who had welcomed 
us with open arms, we discovered the 
famous Captain Happe, commander of the 
Luxeuil bombardment group. The 
doughty bomb-dispenser, upon whose head 
the Germans have set a price, was in his 
quarters. After we had been introduced, 
he pointed to eight little boxes’ arranged 
on a table. 

“They contain Croix de Guerre for the 
families of the men | lost on my last trip,” 
he explained; and he added: “It’s a good 
thing you’re here to go along with us for 
protection. There are lots of Boches in 
this sector.” 

I thought of the luxury we were enjoy- 
ing: our comfortable beds, baths, and mo- 
tor cars; and then I recalled the ancient 
custom of giving a man selected for the 
sacrifice a royal time of it before the ap- 
pointed day. 


THE ESCADRILLE’S FIRST SORTIE 


The American Escadrille was sent to 
Luxeuil primarily to acquire the team- 
work necessary to a flying unit. Then, 
too, the new pilots needed a taste of anti- 
aircraft artillery to familiarize them with 
the business of aviation over a battlefield. 


'The following quotation from a letter written by 
Mr. McConnell last May adds a graphic touch to the 
Story of the “eight little boxes’’: 

“We have the honor of being’attached to a squadron 
that is the most famous in the French army. The 
captain of the outfit once lost his whole escadrille, 
and on the last trip eight lost their lives. It was a 
wonderful fight. The squadron was attacked by 
thirty-three Boches. Two French ’planes crashed to 
earth; then two German; another German was set on 
fire and streaked down followed by a streaming 
column of smoke. Another Frenchman fell; another 
German and then a French lieutenant mortally 
wounded and, realizing he was dying, plunged his 
aeroplane into a German below him and both fell.” 


The Germans shot well in that sector, too. 
Lieutenant Thaw’s machine was hit at an 
altitude of 13,000 feet. 

The memory of the first sortie we made 
as an escadrille will always remain fresh in 
my mind because it was also my first 
trip over the lines?. We were to leave at 
six in the morning. Captain Thenault 
pointed out on his aérial map the route 
we were to follow. Never having flown 
over this region before, I was afraid of 
losing myself. Therefore, as it is easier 
to keep other airplanes in sight when one 
is above them, | began climbing as rapidly 
as possible, meaning to trail along in the 
wake of my companions. Unless one has 
had practice in flying in formation, how- 
ever, it is hard to keep in contact. The 
diminutive avions de chasse are the merest 
pinpoints against the great sweep of 
landscape below and the limitless heavens 
above. The air was misty and clouds 
were gathering. Ahead there seemed a 
barrier of them. Although as I looked 
down the ground showed plainly, in the 
distance everything was hazy. Forging 
up above the mist, at 7,000 feet, I lost the 
others altogether. Even when they are 


2More about this first sortie is told in a letter from 
Mr. McConnell dated May 14, 1916: 

“Well, I’ve made my first trip over the lines and 
proved a few things to myself. First I can stand high 
altitudes. I had never been above 7,000 feet before, 
nor had I flown more than an hour. On my trip to 
Germany I went to 14,000 feet and was in air for two 
hours. I wore the fur head-to-foot combination 
they give one and paper gloves under the fur gloves 
you sent me. I was not cold. In a way it seemed 
amusing to be going out knowing as little as I do. 
My mitrailleuse had been mounted the night before. 
I had never fired it. Nor did I know the country at 
all even though I’d motored along our lines. I fol- 
lowed the others or I surely would have been lost. 
I shall have to make special trips to study the land 
and be able to make it out from my map which I 
carry on board. For one thing the weather was hazy 
and clouds obscured the view. 

“To-day the army moving-picture outfit took 
pictures of us. We had a big show. Thirty bom- 
bardment ’planes went off like clock-work and we 
followed. We circled and swooped down by the 
camera. Then we were taken in groups, individually, 
in flying togs, and God knows what all. They will 
be shown in the States. If you happen to see them 
you can recognize my machine because MAC is 
painted on the side. 

“We didn’t see any Boche ’planes on our trip. We 
were too many. The only way to do is to sneak up 
on them.” 











46 
not closely joined, the clouds, seen from 
immediately above, appear as a_ solid 
bank of white. The spaces between are 
indistinguishable. It is like being in an 
Arctic ice field. 

To the south | made out the Alps. 
Their glittering peaks projected up through 
the white sea about me like majestic 
icebergs. Not a single ’plane was visible 
anywhere, and | was growing very uncer- 
tain about my position. My “ splendid 
isolation’ had become oppressive when, 
one by one, the others began bobbing up 
above the cloud level. 

We were over Belfort and headed for 
the trench lines. The cloud banks dropped 
behind, and below us we saw the smiling 
plain of Alsace stretching eastward to the 
Rhine. It was distinctly pleasurable, 
flying over this conquered land. Follow- 
ing the course of the canal that runs to the 
Rhine I sighted, from a height of 13,000 
feet over Dannemarie, a series of brown, 
woodwormlike tracings on the ground— 
the trenches! 


BURSTING SHRAPNEL COULDN’T BE HEARD 


My attention was drawn elsewhere al- 
most immediately, however. Two balls 
of black smoke had suddenly appeared 
close to one of the machines ahead of me, 
and with the same disconcerting abrapt- 
ness similar balls, began to dot the sky 
above, below, and on all sides of us. We 
were being shot at with shrapnel. It was 
interesting to watch the flash of the burst- 
ing shells, and the attendant smoke puffs— 
black, white, or yellow, depending on the 
kind of shrapnel used. The roar of the 
engine drowned the noise of the explosions. 
Strangely enough, my feelings about it 
were wholly impersonal. 

We turned north after crossing the lines. 
Mulhouse seemed just below us, and | 
noted with a keen sense of satisfaction our 
invasion of real German territory. The 
Rhine, too, looked delightfully accessible. 
As we continued northward | distinguished 
the twin lakes of Gérardmer sparkling in 
their emerald setting. Where the lines 
crossed the Hartmanns-Weilerkopf there 
were little spurts of brown smoke as shells 
burst in the trenches. One could scarcely 
pick out the old city of Thann from among 
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the numerous neighboring villages, so tiny 
it seemed in the valley’s mouth. I had 
never been higher than 7,000 feet and was 
unaccustomed to reading country from a 
great altitude. It was also bitterly cold, 
and even in my fur-lined combination | was 
shivering. | noticed, too, that | had to 
take long, deep breaths in the rarefied 
atmosphere. Looking downward at a 
certain angle, | saw what at first I took to 
be a round, shimmering pool of water. 
It was simply the effect of the sunlight on 
the congealing mist. 


ROCKWELL “GETS” A GERMAN 


We had been keeping an eye out for 
German machines since leaving our lines, 
but none had shown up. It wasn’t 
surprising, for we were too many. Only 
four days later, however, Rockwell brought 
down the Escadrille’s first airplane in his 
initial aérial combat. He was flying alone 
when, over Thann, he came upon a German 
on reconnaissance. He dived and the 
German turned toward his own lines, 
opening fire from a long distance. Rock- 
well kept straight after him. Then, clos- 
ing to within thirty yards, he pressed on 
the release of his machine gun, and saw 
the enemy gunner fall backward and the 
pilot crumple up sideways in his seat. 
The ’plane flopped downward and crashed 
to earth just behind the German trenches. 
Swooping close to the ground, Rockwell 
saw its débris burning away brightly. He 
had turned the trick with but four shots 
and only one German bullet had struck 
his Nieuport. An observation post tele- 
phoned the news before Rockwell’s return, 
and he got a great welcome. All Luxeuil 
smiled upon him—particularly the girls. 
But he couldn’t stay to enjoy his popular- 
ity. The Escadrille was ordered to the 
sector of Verdun. 

While in a way’we were sorry to leave 
Luxeuil, we naturally didn’t regret the 
chance to take part in the aérial activity 
of the world’s greatest battle. The night 
before our departure some German air- 
craft destroyed four of our tractors and 
killed six men with bombs, but even that 
caused little excitement compared with 
going to Verdun. We would get square 
with the Boches over Verdun, we thought 
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—it is impossible to chase airplanes at 
night, so the raiders made a safe getaway. 

As soon as we pilots had left in our ma- 
chines, the trucks and tractors set out in 
convoy, carrying the men and equipment. 
The Nieuports carried us to our new post 
in a little more than an hour. We stowed 
them away in the hangars and went to 
have a look at our sleeping quarters. A 
commodious villa half way between the 
town of Bar-le-Duc and the aviation field 
had been assigned to us, and comforts were 
as plentiful as at Luxeuil. 

Our really serious work had _ begun, 
however, and we knew it. Even as far 
behind the actual fighting as Bar-le-Duc 
one could sense one’s proximity to a vast 
military operation. The endless convoys 
of motor trucks, the fast flowing stream of 
troops, and the distressing number of 
ambulances brought realization of the near 
presence of a gigantic battle. 

Within a twenty-mile radius of the Ver- 
dun front aviation camps abound. Our 
Escadrille was listed on the schedule with 
the other fighting units, each of which has 
its specified flying hours rotating so there is 
always an escadrille de chasse over the 
lines. A field wireless to enable us to keep 
track of the movements of enemy ’planes 
became part of our equipment . ; 

Lufbery joined us a few days after our 
arrival. He was followed by Johnson and 
Balsley, who had been on the air guard 
over Paris. Hill and Rumsey came next, 
and after them Masson and Pavelka. 
Nieuports were supplied them from the 
nearest depot, and as soon as they had 
mounted their instruments and machine 
guns they were on the job with the rest of 
us. Fifteen Americans are or have been 
members of the American Escadrille, but 
there have never been as many as that on 
duty at any one time. 


AT VERDUN 


Before we were fairly settled at Bar-le- 
Duc, Hall brought down a German obser- 
vation craft and Thaw a Fokker. Fights 
occurred on almost every sortie. The 
Germans seldom cross into our territory, 
unless on a bombarding jaunt, and thus 
Practically all the fighting takes place on 
their side of the line. Thaw dropped his 


Fokker in the morning, and on the after- 


_ noon of the same day there was a big com- 


bat far behind the German trenches. 
Thaw was wounded in the arm, and an 
explosive bullet detonating on Rockwell’s 
windshield tore several gashes in his face. 
Despite the blood which was blinding him 
Rockwell managed to reach an aviation 
field and land. Thaw, whose wound bled 
profusely, landed in a dazed condition just 
within our lines. He was too weak to 
walk, and French soldiers carried him to a 
field dressing station, whence he was sent 
to Paris for further treatment. Rockwell’s 
wounds were less serious and he insisted on 
flying again almost immediately. 


A BATTLE IN THE AIR 


A week or so later Chapman was 
wounded. Considering the number of 
fights he had been in and the courage with 
which he attacked it was a miracle he had 
not been hit before. He always fought 
against odds and far within the enemy’s 
country. He flew more than any of us, 
never missing an opportunity to go up, 
and never coming down until his gasolene 
was giving out. His machine was a 
sieve of patched-up bullet holes. His 
nerve was almost superhuman and _ his 
devotion to the cause for which he fought 
sublime. The day he was wounded he 
attacked four machines. Swooping down 
from behind, one of them, a Fokker, rid- 
dled Chapman’s ’plane. One bullet cut 
deep into his scalp, but Chapman, a mas- 
ter pilot, escaped from the trap, and fired 
several shots to show he was still safe. 
A stability control had been severed by a 
bullet. Chapman held the broken rod in 
one hand, managed his machine with the 
other, and succeeded in landing on a near- 
by aviation field. His wound was dressed, 
his machine repaired, and he immediately 
took the air in pursuit of some more 
enemies. He would take no rest, and with 
bandaged head continued to fly and fight. 

The Escadrille’s next serious encounter 
with the foe took place a few days later. 
Rockwell, Balsley, Prince, and Captain 
Thenault were surrounded by a large 
number of Germans, who, circling about 
them, commenced firing at long range. 
Realizing their numerical inferiority, the 
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Americans and their commander sought the 
safest way out by attacking the enemy 
machines nearest the French lines. Rock- 
well, Prince, and the captain broke through 
successfully, but Balsley found himself 
hemmed in. He attacked the German 
nearest him, only to receive an explosive 
bullet in his thigh. In trying to get away 
by a vertical dive his machine went into a 
corkscrew and swung over on its back. 
Extra cartridge rollers dislodged from their 
case hit his arms. He was tumbling 
straight toward the trenches, but by a 
supreme effort he regained control, righted 
the ’plane, and landed without disaster in a 
meadow just behind the firing line. 

Soldiers carried him to the shelter of a 
near-by fort, and later he was taken to a 
field hospital, where he wavered for days 
between life and death. Ten fragments of 
the explosive bullet were removed from his 
stomach. He bore up bravely, and be- 
came the favorite of the wounded officers 
in whose ward he lay. When we flew 
over to see him they would say, J/ est un 
brave petit gars, laviateur americain [He’s 
a brave little fellow.| On a shelf by his 
bed, done up in a handkerchief, he kept 
the pieces of bullet taken out of him, and 
under them some sheets of paper on which 
he was trying to write to his mother back 
in El Paso. 

Balsley was awarded the Médaille Mili- 
taire and Croix de Guerre, but the honors 
scared him. He had seen them decorate 
officers in the ward before they died. 


CHAPMAN'S LAST FIGHT 


Then came Chapman’s last fight. Be- 
fore leaving, he had put a couple of bags 
of oranges in his machine to take to 
Balsley, who liked to suck them to relieve 
his terrible thirst, after the day’s flying 
was over. There was an aérial struggle 
against odds far within the German lines, 
and Chapman, to divert their fire from his 
comrades, engaged several enemy airmen 
at once. He sent one tumbling to earth, 
and had forced the others off when two 
more swooped down upon him. Such a 
fight is a matter of seconds, and one cannot 
clearly see what passes. Lufbery and 


Prince, whom Chapman had defended so 
gallantly, regained the French lines. They 
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told us of the combat, and we waited on the 
field for Chapman’s return. He was al- 
ways the last in, so we were not much 
worried. Then a pilot from another fight- 
ing escadrille telephoned us that he had 
seen a Nieuport falling. A bit later the 
observer of a reconnaissance airplane called * 
up and told us how he had witnessed 
Chapman’s fall. The wings of the ’plane 
had buckled, and it had dropped like a 
stone, he said. 

We talked in lowered voices after that: 
we could read the pain in one another’s 
eyes. If only it could have been some one 
else, was what we all thought, I suppose. 
To lose Victor was not merely an irrepar- 
able loss to us, but to France and to the 
world as well. I kept thinking of him 
lying over there, and of the oranges he 
was taking to Balsley. As I left the field 
I caught sight of Victor’s mechanician 
leaning against the end of our hangar. 
He was looking northward into the sky 
where his “patron” had vanished, and his 
face was very sad. 


PROMOTIONS AND DECORATIONS 


By this time Prince and Hall had been 
made adjutants, and we “ corporals”’ trans- 
formed into sergeants. | frankly confess 
to a feeling of great satisfaction at receiving 
that grade in the world’s finest army. | 
was a far more important person, in my 
own estimation, than I had been as a second 
lieutenant in the militia at home. The 
next impressive event was the awarding of 
decorations. We had assisted at that 
ceremony for Cowdin at Luxeuil, but this 
time three of our messmates were to be 
honored for the Germans they had brought 
down. Rockwell and Hall received the 
Médaille Militaire and Croix de Guerre, 
and Thaw, being a lieutenant, the’ Legion of 
Honor and another “palm” for the ribbon 
of the Croix de Guerre he had won pre- 
viously. Thaw, who came up from Paris 
especially for the presentation, still carried 
his arm in a sling. ; 

There were also decorations for Chap- 
man, but poor Victor, who so often had 
been cited in the Order of the Day, was not 
on hand to receive them. 

Our daily routine goes on with little 
change. Whenever the weather permits— 
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that is, when it isn’t raining, and the clouds 
aren’t too low—we fly over the Verdun 
battlefield at the hours dictated by General 
Headquarters. As a rule the most suc- 
cessful sorties are those in early morning. 

We are called while it’s still dark. 
Sleepily I try to reconcile the French or- 
derly’s muttered, C’est l'heure, Monsieur, 
that rouses me from slumber, with the 
strictly American words and music of 
“When That Midnight Choo-Choo Leaves 
for Alabam’” warbled by a particularly 
wide-awake pilot in the next room. A 
few minutes later, having swallowed some 
coffee, we motor to the field. ‘The east is 
turning gray as the hangar curtains are 
drawn apart and our machines trundled 
out by the mechanicians. All the pilots 
whose "planes are in commission—save 
those remaining behind on guard—prepare 
toleave. We average from four to six ona 
sortie, unless too many flights have been 
ordered for that day, in which case only 
two or three go out at a time. 


GETTING UNDER WAY 


Now the east is pink, and overhead the 
sky has changed from gray to pale blue. 
It is light enough to fly. We don our fur- 
lined shoes and combinations, and adjust 
the leather flying hoods and goggles. A 
lot of conversation occurs—perhaps be- 
cause, once aloft, there’s nobody to talk to. 

“Hey, you,” one pilot cries jokingly to 
another, “I hope some Boche just ruins 
you this morning, so | won’t have to pay 
you the fifty francs you took from me last 
night!” 

This financial reference concerns a poker 
game. 

“You do, do you?” replies the other as 
he swings into his machine. “Well, I’d 
be glad to pass up the fifty to see you 
landed by the Boches. You’d make a 
fine sight walking down the street of some 
German town in those wooden shoes and 
pajama pants. Why don’t you dress your- 
self? Don’t you know an aviator’s sup- 
posed to be chic?” 

A sartorial eccentricity on the part of 
one of our colleagues is here referred to. 

The raillery is silenced by a deafening 
Toar as the engines are tested. Quiet is 
briefly restored, only to be broken by a 


series of rapid explosions incidental to the 
trying out of machine guns. You loudly 
inquire at what altitude we are to meet 
above the field. 

“Fifteen hundred metres—go ahead!” 
comes an answering yell. 

Essence et gaz! [Oil and gas!] you call to 
your mechanician, adjusting your gasolene 
and air throttles while he grips the propeller. 

Contact! he shrieks, and Contact! you 
reply. You snap on the switch, he spins 
the propeller, and the engine takes. 
Drawing forward out of line, you put on 
full power, race across the grass, and take 
the air. The ground drops as the hood 
slants up before you and you seem to be 
going more and more slowly as you rise. 
At a great height you hardly realize you 
are moving. You glance at the clock to 
note the time of your departure, and at the 
oil gauge to see its throb. The altimeter 
registers 200 feet. You look back at the 
field below and see others leaving. 

In three minutes you are at about 4,000 
feet. You have been making wide circles 
over the field and watching the other 
machines. At 1,500 metres you throttle 
down and wait on that level for your com- 
panions to catch up. Soon the Escadrille 
is bunched and off for the lines. You 
begin climbing again, gulping to clear your 
ears in the changing pressure. Surveying 
the other machines, you recognize the 
pilot of each by the marks on the side—or 
by the way he flies. The distinguishing 
marks of the Nieuports are various and 
sometimes amusing. Bert Hall, for in- 
stance, has “ Bert” painted on the left side 
of his plane and the same word reversed, 
as if spelled backward with the left hand, 
on the right—so that an aviator passing him 
on that side at great speed will be able to 
read the name without difficulty, he says! 

The country below has changed into a 
flat surface of varicolored figures. Woods 
are irregular blocks of dark green, like 
daubs of ink spilled on a table; fields are 
geometrical designs of different shades of 
green and brown, forming in composite 
an ultra-cubist painting; roads are thin 
white lines, each with its distinctive wind- 
ings and crossings—from which you deduce 
your location. The higher you are the 
easier it is to read. 
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In about ten minutes you see the Meuse 
sparkling in the morning light, and on 
either side the long line of sausage-shaped 
observation balloons far below you. Red- 
roofed ‘Verdun springs into view just be- 
yond. There are spots in it where no 
red shows and you know what has hap- 
pened there. In the green pastureland bor- 

ering the town, round flecks of brown indi- 
cate the shell holes. You cross the Meuse. 


VERDUN, SEEN FROM THE SKY 


Immediately east and north of Verdun 
there lies a broad, brown band. From the 
Woevre plain it runs westward to the ‘S’ 
bend in the Meuse, and on the left bank 
of that famous stream continues on into 
the Argonne Forest. Peaceful fields and 
farms and villages adorned that landscape 
a few months ago—when there was no 
Battle of Verdun. Now there is only 
that sinister brown belt, a strip of mur- 
dered Nature. It seems to belong to 
another world. Every sign of humanity 
has been swept away. The woods and 
roads have vanished like chalk wiped from 
a blackboard; of the villages nothing re- 
mains but gray smears where stone walls 
have tumbled together. The great forts 
of Douaumont and Vaux are outlined 
faintly, like the tracings of a finger in wet 
sand. One cannot distinguish any one 
shell crater, as one can on the pockmarked 
fields on either side. On the brown band 
the indentations are so closely interlocked 

‘they blend into a confused mass of troubled 
earth. Of the trenches only broken, half- 
obliterated links are visible. 

Columns of muddy smoke spurt up 
continually as high explosives tear deeper 
into this ulcered area. During heavy 
bombardment and attacks I have seen 
shells falling like rain. The countless 
towers of smoke remind one of Gustave 
Doré’s picture of the fiery tombs of the 
arch-heretics in Dante’s Hell. A smoky 
pall covers the sector under fire, rising so 
high that at a height of 1,000 feet one is 
enveloped in its mistlike fumes. Now and 
then monster projectiles hurtling through 
the air close by leave one’s plane rocking 
violently in their wake. Airplanes have 
been cut in two by them. 

For us the battle passes in silence, the 





noise of one’s engine deadening all other 
sounds. In the green patches behind the 
brown belt myriads of tiny flashes tell 
where the guns are hidden; and those 
flashes, and the smoke of bursting shells, 
are all we see of the fighting. It is a weird 
combination of stillness and havoc, the 
Verdun conflict viewed from the sky. 

Far below us, the observation and range- 
finding ‘planes circle over the trenches 
like gliding gulls. At a feeble altitude 
they follow the attacking infantrymen and 
flash back wireless reports of the engage- 
ment. Only through them can _ com- 
munication be maintained when, under the 
barrier fire, wires from the front lines are 
cut. Sometimes it falls to our lot to 
guard these machines from Germans eager 
to swoop down on their backs. Sailing 
about high above a busy flock of them 
makes one feel like an old mother hen pro- 
tecting her chicks. 


“NAVIGATING” IN A SEA OF CLOUDS 


The pilot of an avion de chasse must not 
concern himself with the ground, which 
to him is useful only for learning his where- 
abouts. The earth is all-important to the 
men in the observation, artillery-regulat- 
ing, and bombardment machines, but the 
fighting aviator has an entirely different 
sphere. His domain is the blue heavens, 
the glistening rolls of clouds below, the 
fleecy banks towering above, the vague 
aérial horizon, and he must watch it as 
carefully as a navigator watches the storm- 
tossed sea. 

On days when the clouds form almost a 
solid flooring, one feels very much at sea, 
and wonders if one is in the navy instead 
of aviation. The diminutive Nieuports 
skirt the white expanse like torpedo boats 
in an arctic ocean, and sometiimes, far 
across the cloud-waves, one sights an 
enemy escadrille, moving as a fleet. 

Principally our work consists in keeping , 
German airmen away from our lines, and in 
attacking them when opportunity offers. 
We traverse the brown band and enter 
enemy territory to the accompaniment of 
an anti-aircraft cannonade. Most of the 
shots are wild, however, and we pay little 
attention to them. When the shrapnel 
comes uncomfortably close, one _ shifts 
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position slightly to evade the range. One 
glances up to see if there is another ma- 
chine higher than one’s own. Low and 
far within the German lines are several 
enemy ’planes, a dull white in appearance, 
resembling sand flies against the mottled 
earth. High above them one glimpses the 
mosquito-like forms of two  Fokkers. 
Away off to one side white shrapnel puffs 
are vaguely visible, perhaps directed 
against a German crossing the lines. We 
approach the enemy machines ahead, only 
to find them slanting at a rapid rate into 
their own country. High above them 
lurks a protection ’plane. The man doing 
the “ceiling work,” as it is called, will look 
after him for us. 


TACTICS OF AN AIR BATTLE 


Getting started is the hardest part of an 
attack. Once you have begun diving 
you're all right. The pilot just ahead 
turns tail up like a trout dropping back to 
water, and swoops down in irregular curves 
and circles. You follow at an angle so 
steep your feet seem to be holding you 
back in your seat. Now the black Mal- 
tese crosses on the German’s wings stand 
out clearly. You think of him as some 
sort of big bug. Then vou hear the rapid 
tut-tut-tut of his machine gun. The man 
that dived ahead of you becomes mixed 
up with the topmost German. He is so 
close it looks as if he had hit the enemy 
machine. You hear the staccato barking 
of his mitrailleuse and see him pass from 
under the German’s tail. 

The rattle of the gun that is aimed at 
you leaves you undisturbed. Only when 
the bullets pierce the wings a few feet off 
do you become uncomfortable. You see 
the gunner crouched down behind his 
weapon, but you aim at where the pilot 
ought to be—there are two men aboard 
the German craft—and press on the release 
hard. Your mitrailleuse hammers out a 


“stream of bullets as you pass over and dive 


nose-down to get out of range. Then, 
hopefully, you redress and look back at 
the foe. He ought to be dropping earth- 
ward at several miles a minute. As a 
matter of fact, however, he is sailing 
serenely on. They have an annoying 
habit of doing that, these Boches. 


Rockwell, who has attacked so often he 
has lost all count, and who shoves his 
machine gun fairly in the faces of the 
Germans, would swear their ’planes were 
armored. Lieutenant de Laage, whose 
list of combats is equally extensive, has 
brought down only one. Hall, with three 
enemy machines to his credit, has had 
more luck. Lufbery, who evidently has 
evolved a secret formula, has dropped 
four, according to official statistics, since 
his arrival on the Verdun front. Four 
“palms” glitter upon the ribbon of the 
Croix de Guerre accompanying his Médaille 
Militaire. 

A pilot seldom has the satisfaction of 
beholding the result of his bull’s-eye 
bullet. Rarely, so difficult is it to follow 
the turnings and twistings of the drop- 
ping ’plane, does he see his fallen foe strike 
the ground. Lufbery’s last direct hit was 
an exception, for he followed all that took 
place from a balcony seat. I myself was 
in the “nigger-heaven,’”’ so | know. We - 
had set out on a sortie together just before 
noon one August day, and for the first time 
on such an occasion had lost each other 
over the lines. Seeing no Germans, | 
passed my time hovering over the French 
observation machines. Lufbery found 
one however, and promptly brought it 
down. Just then I chanced to make a 
southward turn, and caught sight of an 
airplane falling out of the sky into the 
German lines. 

As it turned over, it showed its white 
belly for an instant, then seemed to 
straighten out, and planed downward in 
big zigzags. The pilot must have gripped 
his controls even in death, for his craft 
did not tumble as most do. It passed 
between my line of vision and a wood, 
into which it disappeared. Just as I was 
going down to find out where it landed, | 
saw it again skimming across a field, and 
heading straight for the brown band be- 
neath me. It was outlined against the 
shell-racked earth like a-tiny insect, until 
just northwest of Fort Douaumont it 
crashed down upon the battlefield. A 
sheet of flame and smoke shot up from 
the tangled wreckage. | watched it burn 
a moment or two, then went back to the 
observation machines. 
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I thought Lufbery would show up and 
point to where the German had fallen. 
He failed to appear, and I began to be 
afraid it was he whom | had seen come 
down, instead of an enemy. I spent a 
worried hour before my return homeward. 
After getting back | learned that Lufbery 
was quite safe, having hurried in after the 
fight to report the destruction of his 
adversary before somebody else claimed 
him, which is only too frequently the case. 
Observation posts, however, confirmed 
Lufbery’s story, and he was of course very 
much delighted. Nevertheless, at lunch- 
eon I heard him murmuring half to himself, 
“Those poor fellows!”’ 

The German machine gun operator, 
having probably escaped death in the air, 
must have had a hideous descent. Luf- 
bery told us he had seen the whole thing, 
spiraling down after the German. He 
said he thought the German pilot must be a 


novice, judging from his manceuvres. It- 


occurred to me that he might have been 
making his first flight over the lines, doubt- 
less full of enthusiasm about his career. 
_ Perhaps, dreaming of the Iron Cross and 
his Gretchen, he took a chance—and then 
swift death and a grave in the shell- 
strewn soil of Douaumont. 

Generally the Escadrille is relieved by 
another fighting unit after a couple of 
hours over the lines. We turn homeward, 
and soon the hangars of our field loom up 
in the distance. Sometimes I’ve been 
mighty glad to see them and not infre- 
quently I’ve concluded that the pleasantest 
part of flying is just after a good landing. 
Getting home after a sortie, we usually go 
into the rest tent, and talk over the morn- 
ing’s work. Then some of us lie down for 
a nap, while others play cards or read. 
After luncheon we go to the field again, and 
the man on guard gets his chance to eat. 
If the morning sortie has been an early 
one, we go up again about one o’clock in 
the afternoon. We are home again in a 
couple of hours and after that two or three 
energetic pilots may make a third trip over 
the lines. The rest wait around ready to 
take the air if an enemy bombardment 
group ventures to visit our territory—as 
they have done more than once over 
Bar-le-Duc. False alarms are plentiful, 


and we spend many hours aloft squinting 
at an empty sky. 

Now and then one of us will get ambi- 
tious to do something on his own account.! 
Not long ago Norman Prince became ob- 
sessed with the idea of bringing down a 
German “sausage,” as observation bal- 
loons are called. He had a special device 
for setting fire to the aérial frankfurters 
mounted on his Nieuport. Thus equipped, 
he resembled an advance agent for Pain’s 


*An example of “doing something on his own ac- 
count” is revealed in a private, letter from Mr. 
McConnell, written from Verdun on July 30th: 

“Weather has been fine and we’ve been doing a 
lot of work. Our lieutenant—De Laage de Meux— 
brought down a Boche. I had another beautiful 
smash-up. Prince and I had stayed too long over 
the lines. Important day, as an attack was going 
on. It was getting dark and we could see the tiny 
balls of fire the infantry light to show the low-flying 
observation machines their new positions. On re- 
turn, as | was over another aviation field my motor 
broke. I made for field. In darkness I couldn't 
judge my distance well and went too far. At edge of 
field there were trees and beyond a deep cut where 
road ran. I was skinning ground at 170 kilometers 
[about 100 miles] an hour and heading for trees. | 
saw soldiers running to be in at finish and | thought 
myself that James’s hash was cooked, but I went 
between trees and ended up head-on on the opposite 
bank of road. My motor took the shock and my 
belt held me. As my tail went up it was cut in two 
by some very low ’phone wires. I wasn’t bruised even. 
Took dinner with the officers there, who gave me a 
car to go home in afterwards. 

“To-day I shared another chap’s machine (Hill 
of Peekskill, who knows McCord), and got it shot up 
for him. De Laage, our lieutenant, and I made a 
sortie at noon. When in the German lines near 
Céte 304 I saw two Boches under me. _! picked out 
the rear chap and dove. Fired a few shots and then 
tried to get under his tail and hit him from there. | 
missed and bobbed up alongside of him. Fine for 
the Boche but rotten for me. I could see his gunner 
working the mitrailleuse for fair, and felt his bullets 
darn close. I dove, for I could not shoot from that 
position and beat it. He kept plunking away and all 
together put seven holes in my machine.’ One was 
only ten inches in front of me. De Laage was too 
far off to get to the Boche and ruin him while I was 
amusing him. 

“Yesterday I motored up to an aviation camp to 
see a Boche machine that was forced to land and was 
captured. The Boche machine was a beauty. Its 
motor is excellent and she carries a machine gun aft 
and one forward. Same kind of machine I attacked 
to-day. The German pilots must be mightily cold 
footed, for if the Frenchmen had aeroplanes like that 
they sure would raise h—— with the Boches. As it 
is, the Boches keep well within their lines save ‘oc- 
casionally and we have to go over and fight them 
there.” 
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fireworks more than an aviateur de chasse. 
Having carefully mapped the enemy 
“sausages,” he would sally forth in hot 
pursuit whenever one was signaled at a 
respectable height. Poor Norman had a 
terrible time of it! Sometimes the 
reported “sausages” were not there 
when he arrived, and sometimes there 
was a superabundancy of German air- 
planes on guard. 

He stuck to it, however, and finally his 
appetite for “sausage” was satisfied. 
He found one just where it ought to be, 
swooped down upon it, and let off his 


. fireworks with all the gusto of an American 


boy on the Fourth of July. When he 
looked again, the balloon had vanished. 
Prince’s performance isn’t as easy as it 
sounds, by the way. If, after the long 
dive necessary to turn the trick, his en- 
gines had failed to retake, he would have 
fallen into the hands of the Germans. 

After dark, when flying is over for the 
day, we go down to the villa for dinner. 
Usually we have two or three French offi- 
cers dining with us besides our own captain 
and lieutenant, and so the table talk is a 
mixture of French and English. It’s 
seldom we discuss the war in general. 
Mostly the conversation revolves about 
our own sphere, for just as in the navy the 
sea is the favorite topic, and in the army 
the trenches, so with us it is aviation. 
Our knowledge about the military opera- 
tions is scant. We haven’t the remotest 
idea as to what has taken place on the 
battlefield, even though we’ve been flying 
over it during an attack, until we read the 
papers—and they don’t tell us much. 

Frequently pilots from other escadrilles 
will be our guests in passing through our 
sector, and through these visitations. we 
keep in touch with the aérial news of the 
day, and with our friends along the front. 
Gradually we have come to know a great 
number of pilotes de chasse. We hear that 
So and So has been killed, that some one 
else has brought down a Boche, and that 
still another is a prisoner. 


We don’t always talk aviation, howeve.. 
In the course of dinner almost any subject 
may be touched upon, and with our cos- 
mopolitan crowd one can readily imagine 
the scope of the conversation. A Burton 
Holmes lecture is weak and _ watery 
alongside of the travel stories we listen to. 
Were O. Henry alive, he could find material 
for a hundred new yarns, and William 
James numerous pointers for another 
work on psychology, while De Quincey 
might multiply his dreams ad infinitum. 
Doubtless alienists as well as fiction writers 
would find us worth studying. In France 
there’s a saying that to be an aviator one 
must be a bit “off.” 

After dinner the same scene invariably 
repeats itself, over the coffee in the “next 
room.” At the big table several sportive 
souls start a poker game, while at a smaller 
one two sedater spirits wrap themselves 
in the intricacies of chess. Captain The- 
nault labors away at the messroom piano, 
or in lighter mood plays with Fram, his 
policedog. A phonograph grinds out some 
thoroughly American ragtime ditty. It is 
barely nine, however, when the movement 
in the direction of bed begins. 

A few of us remain behind a little while, 
and the talk becomes more personal and 
more sincere. Only on such intimate 
occasions, I think, have I ever heard 
death discussed. Certainly we are not 
indifferent to it. Not many nights ago 
one of the pilots remarked in a tired way: 

“Know what I want? Just six months 
of freedom to go where and do what I 
want. In that time I’d get everything I 
wanted out of life, and be perfectly willing 
to come back and get killed.” 

Then another, who was about to receive 
a couple of thousand francs from the 
American committee that aids us, as a 
reward for his many citations, chimed in. 

“Well, I didn’t care much before,”’ he 
confessed, “but now with this money 
coming in I don’t want to die until I’ve 
had the fun of spending it.”’ 

And he yawned and went up to bed. 


So 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF SYDNEY 
PORTER AND “‘O. HENRY” 


NEW LIGHT ON THE LIFE OF THE €CUAINT GENIUS WHO ROSE FROM DRUG CLERK, 
BANK CLERK, CARTOONIST, NEWSPAPER PARA- 


GRAPHER, AND INNOCENT CONVICT TO BE ONE OF THE GREAT MASTERS 


OF THE SHORT STORY—FROM THE “O. HENRY BIOGRAPHY” 


BY 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 


HENRY once wrote from 
New York: 

I was born and raised in 
“No’th Ca’lina” and at eighteen 
went to Texas and ran wild on 
Wild yet, but not so wild. Can’t 
Live all alone in 


the prairies. 
get to loving New Yorkers. 
a great big two rooms on quiet old Irving Place 
three doors from Wash. Irving’s old home. 


Kind of lonesome. Was thinking lately (since 
the April moon commenced to shine) how I’d 
like to be down South, where I could happen 
over to Miss Ethel’s or Miss Sallie’s and sit 
down on the porch—not on a chair—on the 
edge of the porch, and lay my straw hat on the 
steps and lay my head back against the honey- 
suckle on the post—and just talk. And Miss 
Ethel would go in directly (they say “presently” 
up here) and bring out the guitar. She would 
complain that the E string was broken, but 
no one would believe her; and pretty soon all 
of us would be singing the “Swanee River” 
and “In the Evening by the Moonlight” and 
—oh, gol darn it, what’s the use of wishing. 


These words, in which O. Henry almost 
succeeds in expressing the inexpressible, 
are an example of his ingrained affection 
for the place of his birth. A boy’s life ina 
small Southern town immediately after 
the war, one phase of that life at least, was 
never better portrayed than these lines 
portray it, and whatever facts or events 
are to be added may~best be interpreted 
against the background of the April moon, 
the porch, the honeysuckle, and the guitar 
with the broken E string. A few years 
later O. Henry said, of the novel that he 
hoped to write: “The ‘hero’ of the story 
will be a man born and ‘raised’ in a som- 
nolent little Southern town. His educa- 
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learns afterward from reading and life.” 

Had William Sydney Porter not been 
reared in “a somnolent little Southern 
town” he would hardly have developed 
into the O. Henry that we know to-day. 
He was all his life a dreamer and if the 
“City of Flowers” had already become the 
“Gate City” during his boyhood, if the 
wooded slopes had already been covered 
with the roaring cotton mills, the dreamer 
whose dreams were to become literature 
would hardly have found in the place of his 
birth either the time or the clime in which 
to develop his dream faculties. 

William Sydney Porter, better known as 
O. Henry, was born in Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County, North Carolina, September 
11, 1862. He died in New York City, 
June 5, 1910. Before the Porter family 
Bible was found, his birth year varied from 
1867 to 1864, from “about the close of the 
war” to a question mark. There is no 
doubt that O. Henry used the author’s 
traditional right to mystify his readers in 
regard to his age and to the unessential 
facts of his life. An admirer once wrote 
to him begging to know by return mail 
whether he was a man or a woman. But 
the stamped envelope enclosed for reply 
remains still unused. “If you have any 
applications from publishers for photos of 
myself,’” he wrote to Mr. Witter Bynner, 
“or ‘slush’ about the identity of O. Henry, 
please refuse. Nobody but a concentrated 
idiot would write over a pen-name and 
then tack on a lot of twaddle about hin- 
self. I say this because I am getting some 
letters from reviewers and magazines 





tion is about a common school one, but he 
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wanting pictures, etc., and | am positively 
declining in every case.” 

There has thus grown up a sort of O. 
Henry myth. “It threatens to attain,” 
said the New York Suz five years after his 
death, “the proportions of the Stevenson 
myth, which was so ill-naturedly punc- 
tured by Henley. It appears to be in- 
evitably the fate of ‘the writers’ writer’— 
and O. Henry comes under this heading 
notwithstanding his work’s universal ap- 
peal—to disintegrate into a _ sort of 
grotesque myth after his death. As a 
matter of fact Sydney Porter was, in a 
sort of a way, a good deal of a myth before 
he died. He was so inaccessible that a 
good many otherwise reasonable people 
who unsuccessfully sought to penetrate 
his cordon and to force their way into his 
cloister drew bountifully upon their im- 
aginations to save their faces and to mask 
their failure.” 

But the O. Henry myth could not for- 
ever withstand the curiosity and inquiry 
begotten by the increasing acclaim that 
the stories were beginning to receive. O. 
Henry himself must have recognized the 
futility of attempting a further mystifica- 
tion, for there is evident in his later years 
a willingness and even a desire to throw 
off the mask -of the assumed name and 
thus to link his achievement with the name 
and fortunes of his family. He had 
sought freedom and self-expression through 
his writings rather than fame. In fact he 
shunned publicity with the timidity of a 
child. “What used to strike me most forci- 
bly in O. Henry,” writes Mr. John H. 
Barry, who knew him from the beginning 
of his career in New York, “was his dis- 
tinction of character. To those he knew 
and liked he revealed himself as a man of 
singular refinement. He had _ beautiful, 
simple manners, a low voice, and a most 
charming air of self-effacement. For the 
glory of being famous he cared little. He 
had a dislike of being lionized. Lion- 
hunting women filled him with alarm. 
In fact he was afraid of nearly all women.” 
But fame had come and with it came a vein 
of ancestral reminiscence and a return in 
Imagination to the days of childhood. 
His marriage, in 1907, to the sweetheart 
and the only sweetheart of the Greensboro 


years, his visits to Mrs. Porter’s home nor. 
Asheville, and his affectionate allusions + 
to his father and mother show plainly a 
tendency to relax the cordon about him 
and to re-knit the ties and associations of 
youth. O. Henry was becoming Will 
Porter again. 


HIS INHERITED TRAITS 


William Sydney Porter was named after 
his mother’s father, William Swaim, and 
his father’s father, Sydney Porter. He 
was always called Will Porter in the early 
days except by his grandmother on his 
father’s side who occasionally called him 
Sydney. 

His grandmother, who married Lyndon 
Swaim after the death of her husband, 
William Swaim, was Abia Shirley or 
(Abiah Shirly), daughter of Daniel Shirley, 
a wealthy planter, of Princess Anne 
County, Virginia. “The original Abia 
Shirley,” O. Henry once remarked to an 
intimate friend in New York, “was related 
to the House of Stuart but she ran off 
with a Catholic priest.” Where O. Henry 
learned this bit of ancestral history | do 
not know; but that the Shirley family to 
which his grandmother traced her lineage 
was among the most loyal adherents of 
the Stuarts admits of little doubt. 

But whether “ the original Abia Shirley” 
was fact or fancy, it is certain that the 
Abia Shirley who became O. Henry’s 
grandmother lived a gracious and exem- 
plary life in Greensboro and bequeathed a 
memory still cherished by the few friends 
who survive her. 

Her daughter was Mary Jane Virginia 
Swaim, O. Henry’s mother. She was 
twenty-five years old at the time of her 
mother’s death and married Dr. Algernon 
Sydney Porter three months later. Only 
seven years afterward she, too, died. 

Whether he remembered his mother or 
not it would be impossible to say. Certain 
it is that he cherished the thought of her 
with a devotion and pride and sense of 
temperamental indebtedness that he felt 
for no one else, nor for all his other rela- 
tives put together. Whatever vein of 
quiet humor marked his allusions to the 
other members of his family or to his family 
history, his mother’s name was held apart. 
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me was to him “a thing ensky’d and 
sainted.” There was always an aureole 
about her. The poems that she wrote 
and the pictures that she painted—or rather 
the knowledge that she had written poems 
and painted pictures—exercised a directive 
and lasting influence upon him. 

Lyndon Swaim gave his stepdaughter 
every educational advantage that Greens- 
boro offered, and then as now no town in 
North Carolina offered as many to women. 
There were two colleges for women on old 
West Market Street, both very near and 
one almost opposite the house in which 
O. Henry’s mother was to spend all of her 
short married life. She attended both 
schools, graduating from the Greensboro 
Female College in 1850, the year in which 
Dr. Charles F. Deems assumed control. 
Her graduating essay bore the strangely 
prophetic title, “The Influence of Mis- 
_ fortune on the Gifted.” 


THE PROGENITOR OF THE WANDERLUST 


O. Henry’s grandparents on his father’s 
side were Sydney Porter and Ruth Coffyn 
Worth. Sydney Porter was a tall, jolly, 
heavy-set man but with little of the force 
or thrift of the family into which he mar- 
ried. He came from Connecticut to 
North Carolina about the year 1823 as the 
agent of a clock company. 

His most characteristic trait, however, 
the quality that he was to transmit to his 
grandson, was not business efficiency. It 
was his sunny good humor. “He joked 
and laughed at his work,” says an old citi- 
zen, “and was especially beloved by 
children.” 

The memory of Sydney Porter that 
‘survives is clear in outline though faint in 
content. From him O. Henry got also 
the wanderlust that urged him unceasingly 
from place to place. Clocks were never 
as interesting to Grandpa Porter as were 
the faces and places that he saw on his 
frequent tours. He handed down his 
name and a goodly share of his disposition 
to his grandson and, as the original rolling 
stone, might well typify if he did not 
suggest the title of the first and only 
periodical that O. Henry was to edit. 

O. Henry’s father, Dr. Algernon Sydney 
Porter, was the oldest of seven children. 
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He was born in 1825 and died in 1888 
If O. Henry received from his mother his 
gift of repartee, his artistic temperament, 
and a certain instinctive shyness, he re- 
ceived from his father his sympathy with 
all sorts and conditions of men, his over- 
flowing generosity, his utter indifference 
to caste, in a word a large share of his 
characteristic and ineradicable democracy, 
To the same source may also be ascribed, 
through association at least, some of 
O. Henry’s constructive ingenuity. 

* * *% * 

During his early years O. Henry cared 
little for indoor games and sports. In 
chess he could hold his own with the veter- 
ans of the town before he had reached his 
*teens, and in roller-skating he won the 
championship prize. He was also a good 
boxer and a trained fencer. . But his favor- 
ite recreation was to roam the fields and 
woods with a congenial companion. 

An outing with a set purpose was 
never to his liking. His pleasure was in 
merely being in the woods or on the bank 
of a stream, in surrendering himself to the 
mood rather than to the purpose of the 
occasion, and in interpreting in waggish 
ways everything said or done or seen. He 
was always shy, his exuberant humor and 
rare gift of story-telling seeming to take 
flight within the walls of a house. He 


preferred the front gate or, as a halfway . | 


station, the porch. Even in a small group 
out of doors, if there was a stranger or one 
uncongenial companion, O. Henry would 
not be heard from. But the next day 
he would tell you what happened and with 
such a wealth of original comment and 
keenness of insight and alchemy of exag- 
geration, all framed in a droll or dramatic 
story, that you would think you had missed. 
the time of your life in not being present. 
“His education is about a common 
school one,” said O. Henry of himself in 
the words already cited, “but he learns 
afterward from reading and life.’’ His 
teacher and his only teacher was his aunt, 
Miss Evelina Maria’ Porter, known to 
every one in Greensboro as Miss Lina. 
Hers was undoubtedly the strongest per- 
sonal influence brought to bear on 0. 
Henry during his twenty years in North 
Carolina. © The death of his mother when 
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he was only three years old and the in- 
creasing absorption of his father in futile 
inventions resulted in Miss Lina’s taking 
the place of both parents, and this she did 
not only with whole-souled devotion but 
with rare and efficient intelligence. 

O. Henry attended no other school and 
he attended this only to the age of fifteen. 
He was always a favorite with Miss Lina 
and with the other pupils. The gentleness 
of his disposition and his genius for original 
kinds of play won his schoolmates while his 
aunt held up his interest in his books, his 
good deportment, and his skill in drawing 
as worthy of all emulation. Miss Lina 
taught drawing, but O. Henry’s sketches 
were almost from the start so far superior 
to hers that they were generally selected 
as the models. Some of his best free-hand 
sketches Miss Lina never saw, though she 
deserves the credit of having inspired them. 
She had a way of sending the arithmetic 
class to the blackboard while she paced the 
floor with the bundle of switches. O. 
Henry would work his “sum”’ with his 
right hand and sketch Miss Lina with his 
left at the same time. 

I have often thought that Miss Lina 
must have been in O. Henry’s thought 
when he wrote those suggestive words 
about Azalea Adair in- “A Municipal 
Report”’: 


She was a product of the old South, gently 
nurtured in the sheltered life. Her learning 
was not broad, but was deep and of splendid 
originality in its somewhat narrow scope. She 
had been educated at home, and her knowledge 
of the world was derived from inference and by 
inspiration. Of such is the precious, small 
group of essayists made. While she talked 
to me I kept brushing my fingers, trying, un- 
consciously, to rid them guiltily of the absent 
dust from the half-calf backs of Lamb, Chaucer, 
Hazlitt, Marcus Aurelius, Montaigne, and 
Hood. She was exquisite; she was a valuable 
discovery. Nearly everybody nowadays knows 
too much—oh, so much too much—of real life. 


But when O. Henry’s boyhood friends 
recall him it is not usually as a pupil in 
Miss Lina’s school; nor is it as the writer 
in the great city. It is as the clerk in his 
uncle Clark Porter’s drug store on Elm 
Street, opposite the old Benlow Hotel. 
Here he was known and loved by old and 


young, black and white, rich and poor. 
He was the wag of the town, but so quiet, 
so unobtrusive, so apparently preoccupied 
that it was his pencil rather than his tongue 
that spread his local fame. 


DRUG CLERK 


His five years in his uncle’s drug store 
meant much to him as a cartoonist. His 
feeling for the ludicrous, for the odd, for 
the distinctive, in speech, tone, appear- 
ance, conduct, or character responded 
instantly to the appeal made by the drug 
store constituency. This store was the 
rendezvous of all classes, though the 
rear room was reserved for the more 
elect. The two rooms constituted in 
fact the social, political, and anecdotal 
clearing house of the town. The patron- 
age of the grocery stores and dry-goods 
stores was controlled in part by denomina- 
tional lines, but everybody patronized 
the drug store. It was also a sort of physi- 
cal confessional. The man who would 
expend only a few words in purchasing 
a ham or a hat would talk half an hour of 
his aches and ills or those of his family 
before buying twenty-five cents’ worth 
of pills or a ten-cent bottle of liniment. 
When the ham or the hat was paid for 
and taken away there was usually an end of 
it. Not so with the pills or the liniment. 
The patient usually came back to continue 
his personal or family history and to add a 
sketch of the character and conduct of 
the pills or liniment. All this was grist to 
O. Henry’s mill. 

His reading at this time as well as his 
drawing had begun to widen and deepen. 
At first he had been gripped by the dime 
novel. After the dime novel came the 
supernatural story, and, before leaving 
Greensboro, O. Henry had passed to the 
stage represented in his own statement: 
“T used to read nothing but the classics.” 
In fact, his reading and his close confine- 
ment in the drug store had begun to threaten 
his health. His mother and grandmother 
had both died of consumption and O. 
Henry, never robust, was under the ob- 
session that he had already entered upon 
his fateful inheritance. 

The release came unexpectedly. Three 
sons of Dr. James K. Hall, Lee, Dick, and 
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Frank, had gone to Texas to make their 
fortunes. They were tall, lithe, blond, 
iron-sinewed men, and all had done well. 
Lee, the oldest of the three, had become a 
noted Texas Ranger. 

In March, 1882, Dr. and Mrs. Hall 
were planning to visit them. O. Henry 
at this time had a hacking cough and 
Dr. Hall used to wince as if struck when- 
ever he heard it. “Will,” he said, a 
few days before starting on the long trip, 
“| want you to go with us. You need the 
change, and ranch life will build you up.” 

If O. Henry could have chosen the 
ranch and the ranch manager that he was 
to visit in Texas he could not have done 
better than to choose the ranch in La 
Salle County that had Lee Hall at its head. 
He was to see much more of Dick Hall 
than of Lee, but it was Lee’s personality 
and Lee’s achievement that opened the 
doors of romance to him in Texas and con- 
tributed atmosphere and. flavor to the 
nineteen stories that make up his “Heart 
of the West.” 

O. Henry was to remain on the La Salle 
County ranch for two years. Next he 
found himself in Austin, the county seat of 
Travis and the capital of Texas. Dick 
Hall had moved to a new ranch in William- 
son County, which forms the northern 
boundary of Travis County, and O. Henry 
had decided to give up ranch life and to 
live in Austin. Here he remained until 
October, 1895, when he went to -Houston 
as reporter for the Houston Daily Post. 


HIS FIRST JOB IN TEXAS 


The first paying position that O. Henry 
held in Austin was that of bookkeeper for 
the real estate firm of Maddox Brothers 
& Anderson. He worked here for two 
years at a salary of a hundred dollars a 
month. “He learned bookkeeping from 
me,” said Mr. Charles E. Anderson, “and 
| have never known any one to pick it up 
with such ease or rapidity. He was 
number one, and we were loath to part 
with him.” Mr. Anderson persuaded 
O. Henry to live with him after his resigna- 
tion as bookkeeper, and Mr. John Maddox 
offered him the money to go to New York 
and study drawing, but O. Henry declined. 

In the meantime, Dick Hall had been 
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elected Land Commissioner of Texas and 
O. Henry applied for a position under him. 
“The letter of application,” said Mrs. Hall, 
“was a masterpiece. Nothing that | have 
since seen from his pen seemed so clever. 
We kept it and re-read it for many years, 
but it has mysteriously disappeared.” 


Dick replied that if O. Henry could prepare - 


himself in three months for the office of 
assistant compiling draftsman, the position 
would be given him. “It was wonderful 
how he did it,” said Dick, “ but he was the 
most skilful draftsman in the force.” 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


But the happiest event of O. Henry’s 
life in Texas came on July 5, 1887, when 
he married Miss Athol Estes, the seventeen- 
year-old daughter of Mrs. G. O. Roach. 
It was a case of love at first sight on O. 
Henry’s part, but he deferred actual court- 
ship until Miss Athol had finished school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roach, however, entered a 
demurrer on the score of health. Miss 
Athol’s father had died of consumption, as 
had O. Henry’s mother and grandmother. 
But the young lovers were not to be denied. 
An elopement was instantly planned and 
romantically carried out. Borrowing a 
carriage from Mr. Charles E. Anderson, 
they drove out at midnight to the residence 
of Dr. R. K. Smoot, the Presbyterian 
minister in whose choir they both sang. 
Mr. Anderson was dispatched to the 
Roach home to sue for peace. Forgiveness 
was at last secured and O. Henry never 
had two stauncher friends than Mr. and 
Mrs. Roach. In the darkest hours of his 
life their love for him knew no waning and 
their faith in him neither variableness nor 
the shadow of turning. 

To the manner of his marriage O. Henry 
occasionally referred in later years and 
always with the deepest feeling and the 
tenderest memory. The moonlight drive 
under the trees, the borrowed carriage, 
the witticisms on the way, the parental 
opposition, the feeling of romantic achieve- 
ment, the courage and serenity and joy 
of the little woman at his side, his own sense 
of assured and unclouded happiness fo; the 
future—these came back to him touched 
with pathos but radiant and hallowed in 
the retrospect. 
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O. Henry found in his married life not 
only happiness but the incentive to effort 
that he had sorely lacked. It was an 
incentive that sprang from perfect con- 
geniality and from the ambition to make 
and to have a home. Mrs. Porter was 
witty and musical. She was also stimu- 
-latively responsive to the drolleries of her 
husband. She coéperated with him in his 
sole journalistic venture and helped him 
* with the society items of the Houston 
Daily Post. If the thought of her did not 
shape the character of Della in “The Gift 
of the Magi” it might have done so. She 
did not live to see him become famous but, 
if she had, she would have been the first 
to say “I told you so.”’ It is certainly no 
accident that the year of his marriage is 
also the year in which he begins to rely 
on his pen as a supplementary source of 
income. 

The four years in the General Land 
Office were the happiest years of O. Henry’s 
life in Texas. The work itself was con- 
genial, he found time for drawing, his 
co-workers in the office were his warm 
personal friends, and his occasional con- 
tributions for jokes, squibs, sketches, etc., 
could be counted upon whenever necessary 
to help out the family larder. There was 
born to him also at this time a daughter, 
Margaret Worth Porter, whom the proud 
parents journeyed twice to Greensboro to 
exhibit and whose devotion to her father 
was to equal, though it could not surpass, 
that of the father to his only child. 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


But a change was imminent. Dick 
Hall ran for governor of Texas in 1891 
but by a close margin was defeated by 
James Hogg. His term as Land Com- 
missioner had expired, and, on January 21 
O. Henry resigned his position as assistant 
compiling draftsman and “entered the 
First National Bank of Austin as paying 
and receiving teller. The change, as will 
be seen, was to prove a disastrous one, the 
only rift in the cloud being that the new 
position was to widen his range of story 
themes and to force him te rely wholly 
upon his pen for a living. He had hitherto 
coquetted with his real calling, usir.g it, in 
Scott’s words, “as a staff, not asa crutch,” 


as a buffet lunch rather than as a solid 
meal. Early in December, 1894, he re- 
signed his position in the bank but not 
until he had begun to edit a humorous 
weekly which he called The Rolling Stone. . 

The first issue of The Rolling Stone ap- 
peared in Austin on April 28, 1894, and 
the last on April 27, 1895. It can hardly 
be said to have flourished between these 
dates: it only flickered. 

In July, 1895, O. Henry decided to ac- 
cept a call to Washington, D. C. His 
household furniture was sold by way of 
preparation and he was on the eve of 
starting when Mrs. Porter became ill. 
The doctors found that the long-dreaded 
blow had fallen. She had consumption. 
O. Henry was unwilling to leave her or to 
attempt so long a journey with her. He 
continued, therefore, his contribution of 
odds and ends to newspapers and in 
October was writing chiefly for the Plain 
Dealer, of Cleveland, O., but hoping in the 
meanwhile to secure a more permanent 
position nearer home. 


CARTOONIST, POET, AND PARAGRAPHER 


The opportunity came when Col. R. M. 
Johnston offered him a position on the 
Houston Daily Post. Mrs. Porter was not 
well enough at first to accompany her 
husband to Houston but in a little while 
she was pronounced much better and 
joined him. Prospects were brighter now 
than they had been since his resignation 
from the General Land Office. The Post 
was one of the recognized moulders of 
public opinion in the Southwest and O. 
Henry’s work gained for it new distinction. 

“He became,” said an editorial in the 
Post at the time of O. Henry’s death, “the 
most popular member of the staff.”’ “As 
a cartoonist,’ continues the Post, “ Porter 
would have made a mark equal to that he 
attained as a writer had he developed his 
genius; but he disliked the drudgery con- 
nected with the drawing and found ‘that 
his sketches were generally spoiled by 
any one else who took them to finish. In 
the early days he illustrated many of his 
stories. Those were days before the pres- 
ent development of the art of illustration, 
whether for magazine or newspaper, and 
he did most of the work on chalk, in which 
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the drawing was made, a cast of lead being 
afterward made with more or less general 
results of reproducing the drawing in the 
shape of printing. The generality of the 
result was at times disheartening to the 
artist and Porter never followed his natural 
knack for embodying his brilliant ideas in 
drawings.” His salary was quickly raised 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week 
and he was advised by Colonel Johnston 
to go to New York, where his talents would 
be more adequately rewarded. 

O. Henry’s first column appeared in the 
Post on October 18, 1895, his last on 
June 22, 1896. 


ARRESTED FOR EMBEZZLEMENT 


When he left Houston, never to return, 
he left because he was summoned to 
come immediately to Austin and stand 
trial for alleged embezzlement of funds 
while acting as paying and receiving teller 
of the First National Bank of Austin. 
The indictments charged that on October 
10, 1894, he misappropriated $554.48; 
on November 12, 1894, $299.60; and on 
November 12, 1895, $299.60. 

Had he gone he would certainly have 
been acquitted. He protested his inno- 
cence to the end. “A victim of circum- 
stances” is the verdict of the people in 
Austin who followed thé trial most closely. 
Not one of them, so far as I could learn 
after many interviews, believed or be- 
lieve him guilty of wrongdoing. It was 
notorious that the bank, long since defunct, 
was wretchedly managed. Its patrons, 
following an old custom, used to enter, 
go behind the counter, take out one 
hundred or two hundred dollars, and say 
a week later: “Porter, I took out two 
hundred dollars last week. See if I left a 
memorandum of it. I meant to.” It 
must have recalled to O. Henry the Greens- 
boro drug store. Long before the crash 
came, he had protested to his friends 
that it was impossible to make the books 
balance. “The affairs of the bank,” says 
Mr. Hyder E. Rollins, of Austin, ‘were 
managed so loosely that Porter’s pre- 
decessor was driven to retirement, his 
successor to attempted suicide.” 

There can be no doubt that O. Henry 
boarded the train at Houston with the 





intention of going to Austin. I imagine 
that he even felt a certain sense of relief 
that the charge, which had hung as a 
dead albatross about his neck, was at 
last to be unwound, and his innocence 
publicly proclaimed. His friends were 
confident of his acquittal and are still 
confident of his innocence. If even one 
of them had been with O. Henry, all would 
have been different. But when the train 
reached Hempstead, about a third of 
the way to Austin, O. Henry had had 
time to ‘pass in review the scenes of the 
trial, to picture himself a prisoner, to 
look into the future and see_ himself 
marked with the stigma of suspicion. His 
imagination outran his reason, and when 
the night train passed Hempstead on the 
way to New Orleans, O. Henry was on it. 

His mind seems to have been fully 
made up. He was not merely saving 
himself and his family from a_ public 
humiliation, he was going to start life 
over again in a new place. His knowledge 
of Spanish and his ignorance of Honduras 
made the little Central American republic 
seem just the haven in which to cast 
anchor. How great the strain was can be 
measured in part by the only reference of 
the sort, so far as | know, that O. Henry 
ever made in his life to the little Latin 
American country: “The freedom, the 
silence, the sense of infinite peace, that | 
found here, I cannot begin to put into 
words.” His letters to Mrs. Porter from 
Honduras show that he had determined 
to make Central America his home, and 
that a school had already been selected 
for the education of his daughter. 

How long O. Henry remained in New 
Orleans, on his way to or from Honduras, 
is not known; long enough, however, to 
draw the very soul and body of the Cres- 
cent City into the stories that he was to 
write years afterward. With his usual 
flair for originality, he passes by Mardi 
Gras, All Saints’ Day, Quatorze Juillet, 
and Crevasses; but in “Whistling Dick’s 
Christmas Stocking,” “The Renaissance 
of Charleroi,” ‘“Cherchez La Femme,” 
and “Blind Man’s Holiday,” he has pic- 


tured and interpreted New Orleans and. 


its suturbs as only one who loved and 
lived the life could do. 
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It is probable that he merely passed 
through New Orleans on his way to Hon- 
duras and took the first available fruit 
steamer for the Honduran coast, arriving 
at Puerto Cortes, or Criba, or Trujillo. 
At any rate he was in Trujillo and was 
standing on the wharf when he saw a 
man in a tattered dress suit step from 
a newly arrived fruit steamer. “Why did 
you leave so hurriedly?” asked O. Henry. 
“Perhaps for the same reason as your- 
self,’ replied the stranger. “What is 
your destination?” inquired O.- Henry. 
“1 left America to keep away from my 
destination,’ was the reply; “I’m just 
drifting. How about yourself?’”’ “I can’t 
drift,” said O. Henry; “I’m anchored.” 

The stranger was Al Jennings, the leader 
of one of the most notorious gangs of 
train robbers that ever infested the South- 
west of the United States. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


When he and O. Henry met at Trujillo 
Mr. Jennings was still frankly a fugitive 
outlaw. He and his brother Frank had 
chartered a tramp steamer in Galveston, 
and the departure had been so sudden 
that they had not had time to exchange 
their dress suits and high hats for a less 
conspicuous outfit. Mr. Jennings and 
his brother had no thought of continuing 
their career of brigandage in Latin Amer- 
ica. They were merely putting distance 
between them and the detectives already 
on their trail. O. Henry joined them 
and together they circled the entire coast 
of South America. This was O. Henry’s 
longest voyage and certainly the strangest. 
When the money was exhausted, “Frank 
and I,” says Mr. Jennings, “decided 
to pull off a job to replenish the exchequer. 
We decided to rob a German trading store 
and bank in northern Texas, and | asked 
Porter if he would join us. “No,” he said, 
‘I don’t think I could.’ ‘Well, Bill,’ I 
said, ‘you could hold the horses, couldn’t 
your’ ‘No,’ said Porter, ‘] don’t think 
I could even hold the horses.’”’ 

O. Henry’s letters to Mrs. Porter came 
regularly after the first three weeks. 

He had a hard time but his messages 


‘were cheerful and hopeful and full of 


affection. Mrs. Porter, not knowing how 


long they would be separated, planned to 
do something to earn some money. She 
commenced taking a course in a business 
college, but ill health interfered. When 
Christmas came she made a point lace 
handkerchief, sold it for twenty-five dol- 
lars, and sent her husband a box contain- 
ing his overcoat, fine perfumery, and many 
other delicacies. 

He did not know till a month later 
that this box was packed by Mrs. Porter 
when her temperature was 105. As soon 
as he learned it, he gave up all hope of 
a Latin-American home and started for 
Austin, determined to give himself up 
and to take whatever medicine fate or 
the courts had in store for him. He passed 
again through New Orleans, and, accord- 
ing to the trial reports, arrived in Austin 
on February 5, 1897. His bondsmen were 
not assessed, but the amount of the bond 
was doubled and O. Henry went free till 
the next meeting of the Federal Court. 

All of his time and thought were now 
given to Mrs. Porter. When she was too 
weak to walk O. Henry would carry her 
to and from the carriage in which they 
spent much of their time. His wander- 
lust seemed stilled at last and these days of 
home-keeping and home-tending were 
happy days to both, though they knew 
that the end was near. Mrs. Porter had 
been almost reared in the Sunday-school 
and the neighbors say that it was a familiar 
sight on Sunday mornings, in the last 
spring and summer, to see O. Henry and 
his wife driving slowly beneath the open 
windows of the Presbyterian Church. 
Here they would remain unseen by the 
congregation till the service was nearly 
over. Then they would drive slowly 
back. Each service, it was feared, might 
be the last. The end came on July 25th. 


CONVICTED THOUGH INNOCENT 


After many postponements O. Henry’s 
case came to trial in February, 1898. 
He pleaded not guilty but seemed indif- 
ferent. “I never had so non-communi- 
cative a client,” said one of his lawyers. 
“He would tell me nothing.” 

One error in the indictment was so 
patent that it is hard to understand how 
it could have gone unchallenged. He 
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was charged, as has been stated, with 
having embezzled $299.60 on November 
12, 1895, “the said W. S. Porter being 
then and there the teller and agent of a 
certain National Banking Association, 
then and there known and designated as 
the First National Bank of Austin.” 
Nothing in O. Henry’s life is better sub- 
stantiated than that on November 12, 
1895, he was living in Houston and had 
resigned his position in the Austin bank 
early in December, 1894. And yet the 
reader will hardly believe that this flag- 
rant inconsistency in the charge against 
him has remained to this moment unno- 
ticed. The foreman of the grand jury 
and the foreman of the trial jury are re- 
ported to have regretted afterward that 
they had voted to convict. “O. Henry 
was an innocent man,” said the former, 
“and if | had known then what I know now 
I should never have voted against him.” 
As the contradiction in, time and place 
was not one of the things that either fore- 
man learned later, one cannot help ask- 
ing what it was that led to conviction. 

The answer is easy. O. Henry lost his 
case at Hempstead, not at Austin. “ Your 
Grand Jurors,” so runs the charge, “further 
say that between the days the sixth (6th) 
of July A. p. 1896 and the fifth (5th) of 
February A. D. 1897 the aforesaid W. S. 
Porter was a fugitive and fleeing from 
justice and seeking to avoid a prosecu- 
tion in this court for the offense herein- 
before set out.”” This was true and the 
humiliation of it and the folly of it were 
so acutely felt by O. Henry that he 
remained silent. | think it unlikely that 
he noticed the impossible date, November 
12, 1895, for a more dateless and time- 
less man never lived. 

The jury rendered its verdict of guilty 
on February 17, 1898, and on March 25, 
O. Henry was sentenced to imprisonment 
in the Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus 
for the period of five years. Immediately 
after being sentenced he wrote from the 
jail in Austin the following letter to his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. G. P. Roach: 


Dear Mrs. Roacu: 

I feel very deeply the forbearance and long 
suffering kindness shown by your note, and 
thank you much for sending the things. Right 
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here I want to state solemnly to you that in 
spite of the jury’s verdict | am absolutely inno- 
cent of wrongdoing in that bank matter, except 
so far as foolishly keeping a position that I could 
not successfully fill. Any intelligent person 
who heard the evidence presented knows that 
I should have been acquitted. After I saw 
the jury I had very little hopes of their under- 
standing enough of the technical matters pre- 
sented to be fair. I naturally am crushed by 
the result, but it is not on my own account, 
I care not so much for the opinion of the general 
public, but I would have a few of my friends 
still believe that there is some good in me. 


O. Henry entered the penitentiary on 
April 25, 1898, and came out on July 24, 
1901. On account of good behavior his 
term of confinement was reduced from 
five years to three years and three months. 
There was not a demerit against him. 


HIS LIFE IN 


When O. Henry passed within the 
walls of the Ohio prison he was asked, 
“What is your occupation?” “I am a 
newspaper reporter,” he replied. There 
was little opportunity for that profession 
in that place, but the next question may 
be said to have saved his life: ‘ What else 
can you dor” “I am a registered phar- 
macist’’ was the reply, almost as an after- 
thought. The profession which he loathed 
in Greensboro because it meant confine- 
ment was now, strangely enough, to prove 
the stepping-stone to comparative free- 
dom. His career as a drug clerk in the 
prison, his fidelity to duty, the new friend- 
ships formed, the opportunity afforded 
him to write, and his quick assimilation 
of short story material from the life 
about him are ali set forth in the testimony 
of those who knew him during these years 
of seeming eclipse. 

Dr. John M. Thomas was then chief 
physician at the prison. His letter is 
especially interesting for the light that it 
throws on the origin of the stories con- 
tained in “The Gentle Grafter”’: 


PRISON 


Druggists were scarce and | felt I was fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Sydney Porter, 
for he was a registered pharmacist and unusu- 
ally competent. In fact he could do anything 
in the drug line. Previous to his banking 
career in Texas he had worked in a drug store 
in North Carolina, so he told me. While 
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Porter was drug clerk Jimmie Considine, one 
time proprietor of the old Hotel Metropole in 
New York, was a muse. Considine spent all 
his time painting. Out of this came a falling 
out with O. Henry. Considine painted a cow 
with its tail touching the ground. Porter 
gave a Texas cowman’s explanation of the 
absurdity of such a thing and won Considine’s 
undying hatred. 

After serving some time as drug clerk O. 
Henry came to me and said: “I have never 
asked a favor of you before but there is one 
| should like to ask now. I can be private 
secretary to the steward outside [meaning that 
he would be outside the walls and trusted]. 
It depends on your recommendation.” | 
asked him if he wanted to go. When he said 
he did, I called up the steward, Mr. C. N. 
Wilcox, and in twenty minutes O. Henry was 
outside. 

He did not associate very much with any 
of the other inmates of the prison except the 
Western outlaws. Very few of the officers or 
attendants at the prison ever saw him. Most 
convicts would tell me frankly how they got 
into jail. They did not seem to suffer much 
from mortification. O. Henry, on the other 
hand, was very much weighed down by his 
imprisonment. In my experience of handling 
more than ten thousand prisoners in the eight 
years | was physician at the prison, | have 
never known a man who was so deeply humili- 
ated by his prison experience as O. Henry. 
He was a model prisoner, willing, obedient, 
faithful. His record is clear in every respect. 

It was very seldom that he mentioned his im- 
prisonment or in any way discussed the subject. 
One time we had a little misunderstanding 
about some alcohol which was disappearing too 


* rapidly for the ordinary uses to which it was put. 


I requested that he wait for me one morning so 
that I could find out how much alcohol he was 
using in his night rounds, and after asking him 
a few questions he became excited when he 
thought I might be suspicioning him. “I am 
not a thief,” he said, “ and I never stole a thing 
in my life. I was sent here for embezzling bank 
funds, not one cent of which I ever got. Some 
one else got it all, and I am doing time for it.” 

You can tell when a prisoner is lying as well 
as you can in the case of anybody else. | be- 
lieved O. Henry implicitly. I soon discovered 
that he was not the offender in the matter of the 
alcohol. But the question disturbed him and he 
asked me once or twice afterward if I really 
thought that he ever stole anything. 

Once in a long while he would talk about his 
Supposed crime and the great mistake he made 
In going to Central America as soon as there was 


any suspicion cast on him. When he disap- 
peared suspicion became conviction. After his 
return from Central America, when he was tried, 
he never told anything that would clear himself. 
While he was in Central America he met Al 
Jennings, whowas likewise a fugitive from justice. 
After they returned to the States they renewed 
their friendship at the prison, where both even- 
tually landed. Jennings was also one of the 
trusted prisoners and in the afternoon they 
would often come into my office and tell stories. 

O. Henry liked the Western prisoners, those 
from Arizona, Texas, and Indian Territory, 
and he got stories from them all and retold 
them in the office. Since reading his books 
I recognize many of the stories I heard there. 
As I mentioned before, he was an unusually 
good pharmacist and for this reason was per- 
mitted to look after the minor ills of the pris- 
oners at night. He would spend two or three 
hours on the range or tiers of cells every night 
and knew most of the prisoners and their life 
stories. 

“The Gentle Grafter’ portrays the stories 
told him on his night rounds. I remember 
having heard him recount many of them. He 
wrote quite a number of short stories while in 
prison and it was a frequent thing for me to find 
a story written on scrap paper on my desk in 
the morning, with a note telling me to read it 
before he sent it out. We would often joke 
about the price the story would bring, anything 
from twenty-five to fifty dollars. He wrote 
them at night in from one to three hours, he 
told me. 


OUT INTO LIFE AGAIN 


O. Henry’s letters from prison tell 
their own story. The life was intoler- 
able at first but he lived in constant 
expectation of a pardon. When this 
hope failed he turned all the more whole- 
heartedly to story writing. His endorse- 
ment by Dr. Thomas, in October, 1900, 
to a position in the steward’s office was 
evidently a turning point in his life and 
was so recognized by him. It is need- 
less to say, as the letters show, that 
Margaret did not know where her father 
was. From the moment of his sentence 
O. Henry’s chief concern was that she 
should never know. And she did not 
know till he told her face to face. 

When he passed out of the prison walls 
of Columbus, he was a changed man. 
Something of the old buoyancy and wag- 
gishness had gone, never to return. He 
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was never again to content himself with 
random squibs or jests contributed to 
newspapers or magazines. Creation had 
taken the place of mere scintillation. Ob- 
servation was to be more and more 
fused with reflection. He was to work 
from the centre out rather than from the 
circumference in. The quest of “What’s 
around the corner’ was to be as deter- 
mined as before but it was to be tempered 
with a consciousness of the under-side of 
things. The hand that held the pen had 
known a solemnizing ministry and the 
eye that guided it had looked upon scenes 
that could not be expunged from memory. 

There are men, says O. Henry, in one 
of his vivid characterizations, to whom 
life is “‘a reversible coat, seamy on both 
sides.” His had been seamy on only 
one side: the inner side was still intact. 
The dream and the vision had remained 
with him. He had suffered much but 
the texture of life still seemed sound to 
him. There was no sense of disillusion- 
ment. No friend had failed him; no friend 
ever failed him. So far from losing inter- 
est in life, he was rather rededicated to 
it. Nothing so testifies to the innate 
nobleness of O. Henry’s nature as the 
utter absence of bitterness in his disposi- 
tion after the three years in Columbus. 
These years had done their work but it 
was constructive, not destructive. His 
charity was now as boundless as the air 
and his sympathy with suffering, espe- 
cially when the sufferer was seemingly down 
and out, as prompt and instinctive as the 
glance of the eye. ; 

The first step in putting the past ir- 
revocably behind him was to write under 
an assumed name. The pen-name of O. 
Henry may have been thought of while 
he was in New Orleans; it may have been 
suggested by the names found in a New 
Orleans daily, the Times-Democrat or the 
Picayune. O. Henry, I believe, is re- 
ported to have said as much. But the 
evidence is that he did not adopt and use 
the name until he found himself in prison. 
When the S. S. McClure Company 
wrote to him about “The Miracle of Lava 
Canyon”’ he had been out of New Orleans 
nearly a year and was never to see the 
city again, but he was addressed as W. S. 
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Porter and the story was published as 
W. S. Porter’s. On April 25, 1808, the 
day on which he arrived in Columbus, 
the S. S. McClure Company wrote to 
him in Austin, addressing him as Sydney 
Porter. It was his first change of signa- 
ture and was adopted in the month be- 
tween his conviction and his commitment. 
It was also the name to be engraved upon 
his visiting cards in New York. But after 
reaching Columbus, not before, he took the 
pen-name O. Henry and kept it to the 
end. 

One of the most interesting odds and 
ends found among O. Henry’s belongings 
is a small notebook used by him in prison. 
In it he jotted down the names of his 
stories and the magazines to which he 
sent them. It is not complete, the first 
date being October 1, 1900. It contains, 
therefore, no mention of “ Whistling Dick’s 
Christmas Stocking,” which appeared 
in McClure’s -Magazine for December, 
1899, or of “Georgia’s Ruling,’”’ to which 
he alludes in a letter to Mrs. Roach. Of 
the stories now grouped into books, these 
two were the first written. The stories 
listed in the prison notebook and now re- 
published in book form are, in chrono- 
logical order, “An Afternoon Miracle,” 
“Money Maze,” “No Story,” “A Fog in 
Santone,” “A Blackjack Bargainer,” “The 
Enchanted Kiss,” “Hygeia at the Solito,” 
“Rouge et Noir,” “The Duplicity of 
Hargraves,” and “The Marionettes.” 

These twelve stories, three of which 
were picked as among O. Henry’s best in 
the plebiscite held by the Bookman, June, 
1914, show a range of imagination, a 
directness of style, and a deftness of 
craftsmanship to which little was to be 
added. In the silent watches of the night, 
when the only sound heard was “the oc- 
casional sigh or groan from the beds which 
were stretched before him in the hospital 
ward or the tramp of the passing guard,” 
O. Henry had come into his own. He 
had passed from journalism to literature. 
He had turned a stumbling-block into a 
stepping-stone. And his mother’s gradu- 
ating essay, “The Influence of Misfortune 
on the Gifted,” written a half century 
before, had received its strangest and most 
striking fulfilment. 
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THE LIFE OF 


|. Hill 


Written with his approval and from exclusive access to his personal 
papers by his friend, 


JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


“ At this time the ultimate ambition of Mr. Hill in a business way was the amassing of 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. It 1s his own statement of the goal of his am- 
bition then. But he realized that there was little hope that a young man, however great 
his ability and diligence, could amass one hundred thousand dollars in a few working 


years by acting as agent for anybody.” 


Il. MAKING A FORTUNE IN RIVER FREIGHT AND FUEL 


HIS SHARE IN MANY KINDS OF ENTERPRISES—-ROMANCE AND MARRIAGE—A BATTLE 
WITH THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY FOR THE RED RIVER TRADE—THE FATEFUL 
MEETING WITH DONALD A. SMITH, WHO AFTERWARD BECAME LORD 
STRATHCONA—ADVENTURES ON THE FROZEN PRAIRIE 


URING the first ten years of 

Mr. Hill’s life in St. Paul he 

was going through his busi- 

ness schooling, just as he had 

learned to know and use his 

mind under Wetherald. When it has been 
said that he was a clerk in the office of the 
agents of the Dubuque & St. Paul Packet 
Company from 1856 to 1858, went from 
them to the Davidson line of steamboats 
and remained with it till 1865, when he was 
appointed agent of the Northwestern 
Packet Company, the bald statement 
covers in such few lines the facts of swift 
and interesting years. Even then Mr. 
Hill was rapidly constructing the founda- 
tion upon which he was to build directly 
for ten years thereafter; and in a broader 
sense, for those more familiar and splendid 
years to follow. For this man’s ultimate 
success was in no lightest particular an 
accident. Only a superficial view can 
fail to appraise the merit and fix the place 
of the forty years of life to which Mr. Hill 
had served a stern apprenticeship before he 
seized the great opportunity and launched 





the enterprise that was to create a new 
industrial empire and make him one of the 
foremost figures of his time. 

The following news items, gleaned from 
the daily papers of these years, typical of 
many others not quoted, are the completest 
and the most suggestive biographical 
sketch of his manner of activity during 
this period: 


James J. Hill has secured the contract for 
furnishing the Government with 15,000 bushels 
of oats at fifty-eight cents a bushel. As we 
have remarked before, Jim Hill has a habit of 
securing things when he goes after them. 


James J. Hill beats all his competitors when 
it comes to making the very lowest rates on 
freight shipments to all points east and south. 
His valuable services became recognized by the 
various rail and water transportation com- 
panies, and he is now the sole agent of the 
Northwestern Packet Company, the Milwaukee 
Prairie du Chien Railway, and the Illinois 
Central Railway. Mr. Hill is also a dealer in 
salt, coal, cement, lime, etc., and keeps always 
on hand a large supply of those articles. Be- 
sides being a hustler for business, he is an agree- 
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able and honorable gentleman with whom it is 
an honor to deal. He also guarantees that all 
freight for points east and south addressed in 
care of Jas. J. Hill will be transferred at the 
levee free of charge. This saves five cents per 
hundred pounds to the shipper. 


Navigation having closed and the steamboat 
business being thus wound up, J. J. Hill has, 
with a spirit of enterprise which is commend- 
able, converted his immense warehouse into a 
mammoth hay pressing establishment. If he 
cannot handle freight he can press hay, and it is 
a noticeable fact that when Mr. Hill starts to 
accomplish a thing he does it complete and 
single-handed, asking no aid from any one. He 
says that all hay offered will be taken, and if his 
present warehouse is not large enough there is 
plenty of lumber to build others, and plenty of 
vacant land to erect them upon. This re- 
markable young man evidently intends to keep 
abreast of the times. 


A PARTNERSHIP AGREEMENT 


Within a year from the time when he 
ceased to be a shipping clerk, he had made 
a partnership agreement with Blanchard & 
Wellington, of Dubuque, for conducting a 
general transportation, commission, and 
storage business. It is interesting to find, 
in the details of this contract, an evidence 
of the previous thrift of the young fellow 
and a measure of his business expectations. 
Blanchard & Wellington were officials of 
the Northwestern Packet Company, and 
Dubuque the official centre of the upper 
Mississippi business. They. put $5,000 
into the deal, and Hill put in $2,500—no 
small sum for an employee to-have got to- 
gether in the little Minnesota town in 
those days. Hill was to draw out $1,500 
for living expenses, and to have profits up 
to $3,000 if they should amount to so much. 
The terms express the confidence of these 
veteran river men in their young associate. 
So does their correspondence with him 
during the life of this arrangement. One 
of the Packet Company’s representatives 
was coming to St. Paul to look things over, 
and Mr. Wellington writes to Mr. Hill: “I 
have told him whatever you agreed to or 
told him he could rely upon.”’ Not only a 


sweeping endorsement, but rather unusual 
advance information to impart to an 
associate still, in a sense, on trial. ; 

‘In connection with his river business, and 





his interest in the trade of the Red River 
country, of which we are yet to hear, he 
concluded now the most momentous busi- 
ness relation of all: an arrangement with 
the First Division of the St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway Company, that formless creation 
of enterprise and speculation and greed 
which he was one day to subdue to his own 
hand and to the uses of half a continent. 
His own words explain exactly what this 
adjunct to his other work was: 


I acted as agent for the St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway Company in St. Paul. This began in 
the spring of 1866. I handled the freight by the 
ton and by the carload under acontract. [| built 
a warehouse, or it might be said I extended their 
station—built an addition to it two hundred 
feet long and about sixty wide—in which | re- 
ceived freight from steamboats on the Mis- 
sissippi River destined to other points, and local 
freight to St. Paul, and did any business that 
I might have to do in connection with these 
boats, giving the preference as to room to the 
business of the railway company. The floor 
upon which the boats delivered their freight 
was a story below the station, on a level with the 
car tracks. That arrangement was to save 
drayage. A large portion of the business was to 
St. Anthony and Minneapolis; and, prior to the 
construction of that warehouse, steamboats un- 
loaded on the public levee, and freight. was 
drayed to the railway at an expense of from 
sixty cents toadollaraton. Adding the cost of 
draying it from the station at St. Anthony to the 
merchants’ stores, it would have been about as 
cheap to haul the freight direct by team from one 
point tothe other. The railroad was anxious to 
have this arrangement made for landing freight 
directly from steamboats into the warehouse. 
There was no charge made as agent or for- 
warder on any freight handled by me going over 
the railway. 


MARRIAGE TO. MISS MEHEGAN 


Thus had business progress gone up to 
and through the year 1866. In far differ- 
ent fashion the next year was to be the most 
momentous of his life. For if Mr. Hill had 
been asked, at the summit of his career, by 
any one intimate enough to put the ques- 
tion and receive an answer, what had been 
its supremest good fortune, he would have 
declared it unhesitatingly to be the mar- 
riage that took place in 1867. 

Among the young women of the little 
town was one, Mary Theresa Mehegan by 
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name, whose attractiveness had not passed 
unnoticed by the struggling young fellow 
now beginning to think of a home of his 
own. She was of Irish blood, like himself. 
Her father, Timothy Mehegan, of Cork, 
Ireland, and her mother, Mary McGovern, 
of County Leitrim, Ireland, were married 
in New York in 1844. In 1847 they re- 
moved to Chicago, and .1850 went on to 
St. Paul. Mary Mehegan was their second 
child. Miss Mehegan was a sensible, high- 
principled girl, of no better fortune than his 
own in those days of struggle, dependent on 
her own exertions for her living, and gifted 
with a character which subsequent fortune 
might polish to a higher finish but to 
which it could impart no element of either 
strength or grace that it did not already 
possess. Between the two a deep attach- 
ment was soon formed. About four years 
they had known each other, but neither then 
nor afterward did Mr. Hill ever wear his 
heart upon his sleeve, and the depth of this 
attachment had been unsuspected. The 
young people, after Miss Mehegan’s return 
from Milwaukee, where she had been at- 
tending a convent school, went quietly to 
the bishop’s residence of the Cathedral 
Parish in St. Paul, on August 19, 1867, 
where Father Oster made them man and 
wife. They went immediately to live in a 
small but comfortable home on Canada 
Street, near Pearl, now called Grove Street. 
It was a convenient location, in a good 
neighborhood—the Rev. John Mattocks 
lived next door—and there they remained 
for about four years. It was a busy anda 
happy time. Mr. Hill was already in com- 
fortable circumstances, and he had at that 
time a very good library of his own. “He 
never,” said Mrs. Hill, “brought his busi- 
nesshome.” Then and later, in small affairs 
as in great, that was a sanctuary from which 
all but the gentler and more sacred relations 
were excluded. 


AN IDEAL FAMILY LIFE 


This was one of those perfect unions of 
which-the world hears little because of their 
completeness. Through small things and 
great, Mrs. Hill became and remained the 
ideal wife and mother. To her husband 
she gave ten children, seven girls and three 
boys, all of them reared with democratic 
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plainness and with thorough preparation 
for a life of work. All except one daughter 
were living at the date of Mr. Hill’s death. 
There is no woman of highest or most 
ancient lineage in the land who can sur- 
pass Mrs. Hill in dignity and grace. She 
carried all the honors which the years 
brought to her with a rare and beautiful 
simplicity. Every social duty was fulfilled 
quietly and without ostentation. Her 
charities have been many and generous. 
The transition from the narrow life of the 
earlier years to the wealth and position that 
came so quickly and with such great con- 
trasts was made without a jar; as it can be 
made only by those upon whom Nature 
herself has bestowed a patent of nobility. 

No one can ever estimate the strength, 
the courage, the happy power to dare and 
to do that James J. Hill drew through all 
those unblemished years from his domestic 
life. He paid publicly to this influence a 
tribute so simple and so convincing that it 
should have permanent place in the record 
of his life: 

One of his largest benefactions was 
the establishment and endowment of a 
seminary for the education of students pre- 
paring for the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
When this seminary was dedicated and 
presented to the Church authorities, Mr. 
Hill, at the close of his presentation speech, 
used these words, words that were expres- 
sive of the deepest feeling of his heart and 
the greatest fact of his life: 


Some of you may wonder why I, who am not 
a member of your Church, should have under- 
taken the building and endowment of a Roman 
Catholic Theological Seminary, and you will 
pardon me if I tell you plainly why. For nearly 
thirty years I have lived in a Roman Catholic 
household, and daily I have had before me and 
around me the earnest devotion, watchful care, 
and Christian example of a Roman Catholic 
wife of whom it may be said, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.”’ On her 
behalf I desire to present and turn over to the 
illustrious Archbishop of this diocese this 
seminary and its endowment. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company was a name 
to conjure with in those days. In the very 
year when Mr. Hill was born it succeeded 
in obtaining a new lease of power. For 
twenty-one years from that date it had the 
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sole right of the fur trade in Canada; and 
this was, of course, equivalent to a mon- 
opoly of every form of trade, for at some 
stage in every transaction furs became the 
medium of exchange and decided its terms. 
Long before the date when this monopoly 
was to expire, opposition to it had become 
fierce, and the evasion of its regulations a 
delightful as well as a profitable occupation. 
The “free traders” had sprung up, whose 
business it was to carry on outside of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company the same traffic 
in which it was engaged. Their merchan- 
dise had to be brought in by the same 
routes, and their peltries carried out to the 
same markets. It was in taking care of 
this portion of the business of Norman W. 
Kittson (of whom more is ta be heard later 
on, but who was now one of the important 
agents in St. Paul for the forwarding of 
supplies to the “free traders’ in the 
portion of Rupert’s Land lying about Lake 
Winnipeg) that Mr. Hill first became 
familiar with the Red River country, first 
essayed its resources and gauged its 
future possibilities. 

Of course, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
after its legal monopoly expired, could not 
prevent a man’s trading on his own account 
if he wanted totry. So the “free traders” 
did a growing business. They so far won 
their way that there was little effort after 
1858 to enforce the alleged but no longer 
legally guaranteed exclusive rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay people. 


A MIGHTY COMPETITOR 


Now the very existence of this com- 
petition compelled the big monopoly, in its 
own defense, to seek the shortest and quick- 
est route into and out of the country. In 
1850, its managers were induced to try tak- 
ing in supplies for Fort Garry by way of St. 
Paul and the Red River. The experiment 
was so Satisfactory that in 1861 they put on 
the Red River of the North a small steamer 
fortheirowntrade. They took an old river 
craft named the Anson Northrup, which 
had done service on the upper Mississippi, 
pulled her to pieces, carried the parts over 
the prairies to the northern stream, put 
them together there, and called the craft 
the Pioneer. She plied between Fort 


Abercrombie, in North Dakota, and Fort 





Garry. From St. Paul the supplies for 
the Canadian Northwest were conveyed by 
wagon to such point on the Red River as 
was most convenient for the season’s 
navigation, be it Fort Abercrombie or an- 
other, loaded on the steamboat, and carried 
down to Lake Winnipeg and to all the . 
settlements within reach of the river valley. 
By another year the experiment had grown 
so successful that a larger boat was needed, 
and the Jnternational was added in 1862. 

It was in connection with this traffic that 
James J. Hill acquired that knowledge of 
the fertile Northwest which was to be the 
foundation of his great empire-build'ng 
conception; familiarized himself personally 
with the country, its needs and its trans- 
portation possibilities; and first came into 
direct contact, one after another, with the 
group of men who were, fifteen years later, 
to follow his lead in what seemed, to the 
prudent and the knowing, the maddest 
venture ever launched even in that day of 
many chimeras and transparent frauds. 
One of these men, who connect the second 
and third acts in the life of Mr. Hill, here 
comes upon the scene. 


NORMAN W. KITTSON 


Norman W. Kittson was born in Sorel, 
Lower Canada, in 1814, entered the fur 
trade as an employee of the American Fur 
Company when he was sixteen years old, 
and had engaged in the same business on his 
own account just above Fort Snelling, at 
the junction of the Mississippi and Min- 
nesota rivers, a few miles above St. Paul, 
in the spring of 1834. “Commodore” 
Kittson, as he came to be called afterward, 
mastered the fur trade, went into real 
estate in the new settlement, became a 
member of the Minnesota legislature and 
mayor of St. Paul, and was thus well 
known throughout the new country. Dur- 
ing all these years he had engaged more or 
less actively in the Red River trade, and in 
1860 he was made agent of the Hudson’s 
Bay Fur Company for that business. By 
this time the St. Paul merchar ts were sup- 
plying practically all the goods sent into 
the country to the northwest of them. 
He was the general forwarding agent; and 
it was he who first put on the Red River the 
steamboats just mentioned. 
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Mr. Hill, it will be remembered, was, 
from 1865 onward, in the forwarding busi- 
ness himself. He had a big hand in the 
river trade. He had his new freight house 
on the levee. There he handled the stuff 
that came up by water, and that which came 
over the little ten-mile railroad down from 
St. Anthony, afterward Minneapolis. He 
knew all about this northwestern traffic, 
every pound of which passed under his 
nose. Mr. Kittson, before becoming the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s agent, had acted 
for the free traders. He did not throw 
them over. The business was profitable; 


_ and while he was absent for a time in 1863 


and 1864 he selected Mr. Hill, the rising 
young traffic man, to look after it. About 


-1866 he found that he must give up one 


branch of the business or the other; so he 
turned over the agency for the free traders 
to Mr. Hill, who had now _ become 
thoroughly familiar with details. They in- 
cluded the carrying out from the Red River 
country of furs and skins; the filling of 
orders for supplies from outside, covering 
everything from boxes of Bibles to kegs of 
whiskey, the two being not infrequently in- 
cluded in the same individual order; and 
the taking of these up into the settlement. 
It was not an enterprise of great magnitude, 
but one requiring energy, knowledge of de- 
tails, and familiarity with the country and 
its conditions. Thus the area of Mr. Hill’s 
operations was extended somewhat in the 
direction of his earlier fancies; and thus 
he was introduced to the field which was to 
be filled, a little later, with stirring events. 

At this time the ultimate ambition of 
Mr. Hill in a business way was the amas- 
sing of the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars. It is his own statement of the 
goal of his ambition then. But he realized 
that there was little hope that a young man, 
however great his ability and diligence, 
could amass one hundred thousand dollars 
in a few working years by acting as agent 
for anybody. 


“COMMODORE” DAVIDSON 


Mr. Hill, as has been seen, took the 
agency of the Northwestern Packet Com- 
pany’s line of steamers on the Mississippi 
River in the year 1865. A year later he 
entered into the partnership described with 
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Blanchard & Wellington. But in 1867 this 
line was merged with the competing com- 
pany of “Commodore” Davidson. The 
latter was one of those rough and ready, 
tireless pioneers who are out to get business 
and mean to have it. There was just 
enough resemblance between the two men 
in their imperiousness and intolerance of 
opposition to make it reasonably certain 
that they would not remain long in the 
same boat. Young Hill had his superior 
officer gauged quite accurately. He sums 
him up in a letter of the time, showing his 
already keen judgment of men: “As long 
as the old man thinks he can ride, he will 
ride; but when he is forced to go afoot, 
none so pleasant as he.” 


HIS GIFT OF FAR-SIGHTEDNESS 


So by 1867 Mr. Hill was in the game on 
his own account, had secured his contract 
with the St. Paul & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany for supplying it with fuel, and was 
fully launched upon a general transporta- 
tion and fuel business. This was the sub- 
stratum on which rested the multifarious 
activities of the next ten years. 

At this time, 1867, he himself could not 
have told what occupation would eventu- 
ally claim his entire allegiance. 

Already one characteristic which was to 
differentiate him from others, and con- 
tribute to his most remarkable achieve- 
ments, the gift of the clear look forward, 
was in evidence. Whenever Mr. Hill con- 
sidered any enterprise in a practical way or 
contemplated taking any share in it what- 
ever, he immediately proceeded to throw a 
mental stereopticon view of it upon the 
screen and study its probable aspect after 
the lapse of half a century. Then he knew 
whether it contained for him any practical 
use or attractiveness. His mainsail was 
always trimmed to catch the breeze of to- 
morrow. First he planted himself firmly 
on facts; the exact facts, all the facts. Then 
he applied to them his powerful, construc- 
tive imagination. For example, he was one 
of the first to appreciate the extent and 
value of the coal deposits of Iowa; and 
some years later the gentlemen who needed 
them were amazed to find 2,300 acres of 
valuable coal lands in one county of the 
state held under lease by James J. Hill. 
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He had read every book on the subject, 
visited every locality within reach where 
coal could be obtained, questioned travelers 
and prospectors, commissioned others to 
get information for him. In 1872, with a 
practical geologist, he explored the little- 
known Turtle Mountain country for coal. 

Mr. Hill had obtained, in 1866, a con- 
tract from the old St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
way Company, of which a great deal will 
be heard presently, to furnish it with fuel. 
Another agreement had been made early in 
1866 between Mr. Hill and the railroad 
company for the handling of the com- 
pany’s freight at St. Paul and the eventual 
transfer of it to the warehouse he had built. 
This was to last for a year only; but when 
the partnership with Litchfield (of which 
more later) was formed, it was extended to 
1874. The fulfilment of it was no sinecure. 
Mr. Hill saw personally to the carrying out 
of its provisions. He says: “For many 
years I bought woodland and cut the 
wood.” He took the land from the com- 
pany, supplied it with fuel for its loco- 
motives, and marketed the surplus in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. At the same time 
there was the immense detail of the ship- 
ping business, by both river and rail, to be 
looked after. 

From the first it was undoubtedly the 
transportation side of his business that in- 
terested him most, however important the 
other may have been then as a resource, or 
later as an asset, in the carrying out of 
larger undertakings. His first business 
partnership, entered into under the name 
of J. J. Hill & Co., was formed in 1867 with 
Egbert S. Litchfield. In 1869 the partner- 
ship became Hill, Griggs & Co., formed to 
carry on a-general business in wood, coal, 
and commission. Mr. Hill had bought out 
the Litchfield interest, and the new firm 
took it over, being capitalized at $25,000. 


LIGHTNING CHANGES IN PARTNERS 


- The firm and business changes of the 
next few years are lightninglike. The 
warehouse, the river trade, the agency for 
the Red River buyers, the fuel contract 
with the railroad, the fuel business in St. 
Paul, and the storage, forwarding, and com- 
mission business—surely here were enough 
activities to keep a man hustling and to in- 








volve him in many firm combinations, 
The articles of incorporation of Hill, 
Griggs & Co. are dated August 20, 1860. 
Hill was to look after the transportation 
end; Griggs after the wood and coal end, 
and a separate partnership agreement was 
made the year following with one De Witt 
C. Kinsey, for the purpose of “carrying on 
a merchandising and transportation busi- 
ness on the Red River of the North.” 
Also another side partnership agreement 
was made in 1870 with another Griggs— 
Alexander, who knew boats like a book—to 
cover the building and operation of a steam- 
boat on the Red River. Then there was a 
pooling of interests with one Armstrong, 
who also had a contract for the transporta- 
tion of wood over the one railroad of the 
town. Mr. Hill left no loose ends showing 
if he could help it, and the merger idea is by 
no means the newest thing under the sun. 


HIS PENCHANT FOR TRANSPORTATION 


The gross earnings of Hill, Griggs & Co. 
ran from $40,000 to $65,000 a year, a big 
business for St. Paul. The firm lasted 
until May 1, 1875, when Mr. Hill bought 
out the Griggs interest. Immediately the 
Northwestern Fuel Company was estab- 
lished to conduct the business. It had to 
be done now without the direct participa- 
tion and control of Mr. Hill himself. For 
before this date he had made his definite 
choice. More and more the transporta- 
tion business had come to appeal to him 
personally. More and more the great 
idea, the great possibility in connection 
with it that had occurred to him, absurd, 
chimerical, but dazzling and _ insistent, 
obsessed him. By 1878, when this idea 
was materializing into one of the most 
splendid facts in the history of American 
development and the constructive genius 
of American railroading, the fuel interest 
was cut out altogether. Control of the 
Northwestern Fuel Company was sold to 
other parties, and Mr. Hill vanishes from 
the fuel business except as the expert on 
coal supplies and coal values whose 
authority nobody in the Northwest was 
able to dispute satisfactorily. 

The boy who had exulted in the first load 
of freight over the iron rails into and out of 
St. Paul had glimpsed a finality. He 


























hitched his wagon to the new régime. 
When he struck out for himself, the real 
assets of J. J. Hill & Co. were their share of 
the Red River business and their contract 
with the railroad. 

Up in the North there was a flourishing 
trade, originating back in the early days of 
the Selkirk settlement, that could as yet 
be handled only by team and boat. Some 
day it would bea bonanza to a trafficagency 
yet to be called into being. Meanwhile 
there was good money init. Hence he put 
his capital and enterprise largely into 
the transportation business for the Red 
River country. Henceforth this was to 


* be his study and his inspiration, while 


the othe~ interests of the firm were looked 
after mcre and more by his partners and 
associates. 

. This venture at the outset was, in effect, 
an invasion of the territory of the domineer- 
ing and all-powerful Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which brooked no competition in its 
own domain. But the far-seeing young 
fellow saw that he must fight for what he 


- - would win. His one little boat, with a few 


barges, made ready for business. Once let 
him get his nose under the tent of this 
business and, like the camel, he trusted 
to himself to try conclusions with the 
proprietor. 

By 1871 Mr. Hill had a regular through 
line for both passengers and freight 
established to Winnipeg, running on fixed 
tariff schedules. A good share of all the 
business of this new country was now 
passing through his hands. 

The boat and barges were operated one 
season by Mr. Hill’s firm, and their com- 
petition was severely felt. Next year a 
joint arrangement was made_ between 
the firm and Mr. Kittson, who owned the 
other boat on the Red River and was build- 
ing a second, and who decided, from his ex- 
perience, that it would pay better to con- 
solidate than to fight. The agreement, 
dated January 19, 1872, between N. W. 
Kittson and Hill, Griggs & Co., was con- 
cluded “for the better accommodation of 
said transportation and to enable them to 
reduce expenses of maintaining and opera- 
ting their boats for the same.”’ Kittson 
had the steamer International, another boat 
building near Breckenridge, and a barge. 
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Hill, Griggs & ‘Co. had the Selkirk and a 
barge. The consolidated concern was 
called the Red River Transportation Line, 
and Kittson, at first, was to be manager. 
“The tariff for freight and passengers shall 
not be less,” says the agreement, “than one 
dollar and fifty cents per one hundred 
pounds freight and eight dollars for each 
passenger between Moorhead and Fort 
Garry, or Winnipeg.”” The Hudson’s Bay 
Company had a special contract at one dol- 
lar a hundred for its business. A year or 
two later still, Mr. Hill and Mr. Kittson 
together bought out the interest of Hill, 
Griggs & Co. in this line, and then the two 
men formed the Red River Transportation 
Company, most of whose stock they held 
between them. All the transportation in- 
terests on the Red River were brought to- 
gether in the Red River Transportation 
Company. 

The business interests of Mr. Hill in the 
Red River country, now increasing every 
year, had been reinforced by a personal ex- 
perience and adventure whose influence 
upon the plans and decisions of the future 
it would perhaps not be easy to overesti- 
mate. This was a visit in person to 
Winnipeg, during which he received impres- 
sions that were to dominate the next twenty 
years of his life, and became acquainted 
with one of the men who were intimately 
associated with him in later years, in the 
purchase of the railroad that brought him 
wealth and fame. 


RIEL’S REBELLION 


A combination of circumstances had 
suggested the desirability of a visit by Mr. 
Hill to the settlements of the Northwest 
with which he was conducting this exten- 
sive and growing business. As is always 
the case with trade at long range, there 
were many outstanding accounts which re- 
quired the presence of somebody to collect 
or secure them. The country was in a 
state of great confusion owing to the out- 
break of what is known as “ Riel’s Rebel- 
lion.” The half-breed settlers around 
Fort Garry had been alarmed by the trans- 
fer to the Dominion of Canada, created in 
1869, of the territorial rights of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The old authority 
they knew; they looked on the new with 
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suspicion and distrust. They believed their 
holdings threatened and their agreements 
with the company endangered. In Octo- 
ber, 1869, Louis Riel, the turbulent leader 
of these Metis, or half-breeds, met the new 
governor, the Hon. William McDougall, 
about twenty-five miles out of Winnipeg, 
and compelled him to return to the Ameri- 
can boundary. In November his fol- 
lowers captured Fort Garry. In December 
they set up a provincial government, with 
Riel as president. It was desirable that 
some one from St. Paul who knew the 
people should make the trip and size up the 
situation. There was a personal reason in 
the fact that Governor McDougall had 
come through St. Paul with several letters 
of introduction from Canadian friends of 
Mr. Hill. Everybody believed the crisis to 
be more serious than it actually proved. 
But there was no doubt that it needed 
personal investigation. 

The task of spying out the new land was 
accepted joyfully by Mr. Hill. 

FIRST JOURNEY TO WINNIPEG 


In the spring of 1870, about the middle 
of March, Mr. Hill set out from St. Cloud, 
going to that point by rail and thence by 
stage to a place called Burns, about one 
hundred miles to the west. There it was 
necessary to take a dog train and go 
through by way of Pembina to Fort Garry. 
The whole journey was one of adventure 
and hardship.- Under date of April 17, 
1870, a St. Paul paper published the fol- 
lowing news item: 


Mr. J. J. Hill, who left here for Fort Garry, is 
having a strenuous experience, together with his 
stage companions, in forcing their way through 
the huge snow drifts which have recently fallen 
in that district. At one place the driver, agent, 
and passengers had to shovel their way for 
over twenty miles. Several nights they were 
compelled to lie out, and they were compelled to 
send a man in on foot to bring back a fresh team, 
as the one they had was completely exhausted. 
At Old Corner Mr. Hill bought a dog train and 
proceeded on his journey. 

Judge Malmros, of St. Paul, who met Mr. 
Hill on this trip, said: ‘‘ Mr. Hill has a splendid 
team of dogs, the best that could be found any- 
where, and was getting on capably. The dog 
sledges are flat-bottomed, like a log slab, with 
the forward end curved upward, and are eight 
or nine feet long and from twelve to fourteen 


inches wide, being some two inches narrower at 
the rear.” 


Several days out from his starting point , 
the traveler was overtaken by one of the 
severe snow-and-wind storms common to 
the country at this season. The dogs lost 
the trail and wandered in circles, and their 
master was for a time perilously near death. 
Just as night fell he blundered upon a little 
cabin where warmth and food could be had. 
It was an experience not uncommon in the 
early life of the Northwest, but it came near 
to changing the history of the country, 
Up and back again it was hard going; over 
the unmarked prairie, along the barely dis- 
cernible watercourses, camping or chancing 
upon a lonely cabin or wigwam by the way. 

The trade situation in the North proved 
less troublesome than had been feared. 
Whether the British or the half-breeds were 
in the saddle, business was brisk. Furs 
had to go out, supplies had to come in; and 
domestic necessities took little heed of 
political complications. But the horizon 
of the young man who had made the trip 
from St. Paul, and was to make it again 
and again, in the face of every kind of hard- 
ship, in the next few years, was vastly 
widened. He spied out the land for him- 
self. He was always gathering facts and 
thinking, silently thinking, of the oppor- 
tunities scattered here so lavishly for the 
foresighted and the energetic. Why not 
for him as well as another? He rode up 
and down on his steamboat. He tired out 
the captain and the engineer with questions. 
He knew every piece of wood and metal in 
her, and how to take them apart and put 
them together if necessary. He _hob- 
nobbed with the settlers, and did not forget 
to cultivate the acquaintance of those who 
could give destiny a push. On his return 
from one of these early trips to Winnipeg, 
he met Donald A. Smith. 

Of this second of his three associates in 
his approaching great enterprise—Kittson 
being the first—passing note must be made. 
As Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal he 
was to become an imperial figure in later 
times, preserving his vigor and adding to 
his honors after he had passed ninety 
years. Donald A. Smith, a Scotchman by 
birth, came over to this country, like many 
of his nation, to try his fortune at an early 
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age. He arrived in Canada, at the age of 
18 years, in 1838, the same in which Mr. 
Hill was born. He was first a clerk in the 


‘employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 


for thirteen years was stationed in Labra- 
dor, where he roughed it in that inhospit- 
able wilderness. At the end of this 
apprenticeship he was transferred to a post 
on Hudson’s Bay, where he remained for 
ten years, rising to the position first of 
chief trader and then of chief factor. In 
1868, having proved himself, he was made 


“The nearest house behind him was one 
hundred and forty miles away, and | had 
stayed the evening before at the frontier 
house of the Hudson’s Bay Company of 
which he was the chief executive.” They 
stopped, made themselves known to each 
other, and interchanged the courtesies of 
the frontier. It was an interview charged 
with momentous consequences. “| liked 
him then,” said Sir Donald Smith, a quarter 
of a century afterward, “and | have never 
had reason to change my opinion.” Mr. 














resident-governor for the Company, with 
headquarters at Montreal. The next year 
came the Riel Rebellion, and the new 
Dominion needed a strong and capable 
man to handle the situation. The Govern- 
ment sent Mr. Smith to Fort Garry as 
special commissioner. It was while there 
that the fateful crossing of trails brought 
about his first meeting with Mr. Hill. 

It is curious to look back, through the per- 
spective supplied by our knowledge of after 
events, upon this apparent accident. Mr. 
Smith was traveling out of Fort Garry, 
which he had left on March 19, 1870, by 
dog team over the great wastes of snow. 
Mr. Hill was traveling toward Fort Garry 
in the same manner. Each man_ had 
heard of the other, and the solitudes of 
Nature are evocative of human friendliness. 
“We met on the prairie,” says Mr. Hill. 





From the collection of Mr. E. A. Bromley 
A RED RIVER WINTER TRAIN FROM FORT GARRY 
Under the date of April 17, 1870, a St. Paul paper says: “Mr. J. J. Hill, who left here for Fort Garry, is 
having a strenuous experience with his stage companions in forcing their way through huge snowdrifts. . . . 
At one place the driver, agent, and passengers had to shovel their way for over twenty miles. Several nights 
they were compelled to lie out, and they were compelled to send a man in on foot to bring back a fresh team, 
as the one they had was completely exhausted”’ 


Hill was to know later the value of this 
friend in the great transaction in which 
they both engaged, and was to inspire him 
with practical faith in another dream that 
was realized in the building of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. If it could be ascertained, 
that spot on the prairie is worth some per- 
manent memorial. 

Each man impressed the other as a 
character of force, and each stored away in 
his mental notebook his impression of the 
stranger for future reference. Mr. Smith 
rose rapidly in place and honors. He dealt 
with the Riel disturbance diplomatically. 
Nothing more was possible than to quiet 
the minds of the people, so that when the 
inevitable military suppression of the up- 
rising should come, as it did in the summer 
of 1870, it would usher in a permanent 
peace instead of a temporary truce. So 












From the collection of Mr. E. A. Bromley 
DONALD A. SMITH (LATER LORD STRATH- 
CONA) IN 1856 
At the time of his meeting with Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Smith was acting as special commissioner of the 
Canadian Government to Fort Garry to investigate 
the Riel Rebellion. “I liked him then,” said Mr. 
Smith, speaking of his first meeting with Mr. Hill, 
who later became his associate in business, ‘‘and | 

have never had reason to change my opinion” 


well did he acquit himself that he was 
elected to the first legislative assembly of 
Manitoba from the city of Winnipeg in 
1870, and to the Dominion House of 
Commons in 1871. In the same year he 
was made Chief Commissioner. He, too, 
was acquiring knowledge and making 
powerful friends, both of which were to 
find place and use in the scheme already 
haunting the days and nights of James J. 
Hill, to emerge as a plan of action a few 
years later. 

The preliminary events which may well 
have made these two men measure each 
other with speculative and approving eyes, 
and which had already advised the Hudson’s 
Bay Company that it must be prepared to 
deal with a new force in the Northwest, are 
just as interesting when observed from the 
other side of the Red River firing line. 
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They are related as follows by Beckles 
Willson, in his “ Life of Lord Strathevna-” 


The nearest point to Manitoba touched by a 
railroad was the town of Brainerd, in the state of 
Minnesota, which was the terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Between St. Cloud 
and the Red River the brigades of carts con- 
tinued to make trips for the purpose of trans- 
porting the supplies demanded for the inhabi- 
tants of the province. The only steamer 
navigating the waters of the Red River was the 
International, belonging to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which carried only the Company’s 
goods. But suddenly an American steamer, 
the Selkirk, appears, heavily freighted with 
merchandise for the province. This circum- 
stance alone would not have contributed to the 
complete breakdown of the cartage system; but 
it appeared that, according to American law, all 
goods passing through American territory in- 
tended for Canada were required to be duly 
bonded in the United States Customs. This 
law had been practically a dead letter so far as 
the Red River carts were concerned, but the 
promoter of the new steamship enterprise had 
found means to induce the American Govern- 
ment to enforce it. The result was that, having 
himself taken the precaution of entering bonds, 
and as neither the cart brigades nor the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s steamer /nternational had 
complied with the law, the newcomer for a brief 
space enjoyed a handsome and _ lucrative 
monopoly. It is interesting to recall that the 
tariff levied from St. Paul to Winnipeg was 
sixteen shillings sterling per one hundred 
pounds. Moreover, it was payable in cash, 
whereas the freight by carts had been payable 
half in cash, half in kind, a practice which con- 
siderably lessened the actual freight charges. 

When Mr. Smith heard of this proceeding he 
was for a moment nonplussed. But with his 
surprise was mingled considerable admiration 
for the shrewdness displayed by his trade an- 
tagonist in this exploit. ‘‘He must be a very 
able man,” said he to a friend, afterward his 
successor as Commissioner. Then he added, 
“We must not be caught napping.”’ 

The promptness of the Commissioner’s 
measures must have convinced the owner of the 
Selkirk that he had met his match in shrewdness. 
The steamer /nternational was instantly trans- 
ferred to the Company’s agent at St. Paul, Mr. 
N. W. Kittson, who was an American citizen. 
In this capacity he secured her bonding, and 
now, instead of carrying merely Company goods, 
he announced the steamer as ready to transport 
general freight and passengers. Moreover, the 
moment the Manitoba merchants heard of the 
arrangement, they gave the preference to the 
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new pseudo-American boat, and a powerful com- 
petition thus sprang up. But it was not 
destined to last long. Mr. Smith and his rival 
from over the border, Mr. Hill, met for the first 
time. A coalition was suggested and agreed to, 
and Mr. Kittson was appointed manager of the 
new steamboat company. 


Mr. Hill had foreseen and worked toward 
exactly the end that was afterward ac- 
complished. It was a foretaste of surprises 
and victories won many a time in later 
years in the railroad world. He had meant 
to break into the Red River trade. It had 
a future, whereas he perceived that the 
Mississippi traffic had none. In_ that 
territory and at that time there was no 
rival whom it appeared so hopeless to com- 
pete with as the all-powerful Hudson’s Bay 
Company, with its resources, its arrogance, 
and its almost immemorial ascendency over 
the people and the commerce of the upper 
half of the North American Continent. A 
practically unknown young man, with a 
capital of but a few thousand dollars, had 
set the trap and baited it. The result was 
the formation of the Red River Transporta- 
tion Company, consolidating the steam- 
boat interests on the Red River. Says 
Mr. C. W. Griggs, Mr. Hill’s partner, in an 
interview published in 1893: “I do not 
think at that time that Mr. Hill’s available 
capital exceeded two or three hundred 
thousand dollars.” That figure is prob- 
ably in excess of the true amount, since it 
will be seen later on that, six years later, 
Mr. Hill had to put at stake everything he 
had in the world for the payment to be 
made on his railroad option. 

Whatever the exact amount of his re- 
sources at this time, and they were small in 
any event, they had to carry the fuel busi- 
ness, the storage and forwarding business, 
the fuel supply contract with the railroad 
company, the explorations into coal de- 
posits and lands in the new country, and 
the building and operation of the Red River 
craft. It was almost as competent finan- 
cing as some of the big deals of years to 
come, where hundreds of millions were in- 
volved. The freight and passenger busi- 
ness of the steamboats increased rapidly. 
Immigrants began to pour into the North- 
west, and the Red River valley was their 
objective point. 


From the collection of Mr. E. A. Bromley 
“COMMODORE” NORMAN W. KITTSON 
One of the big men of business in early St. Paul. 
At first he acted as agent of the “Free Traders’ but 
later became agent for the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
turning over the affairs of the Free Traders to Mr. 
Hill—“‘the rising young traffic man,” as he called him, 
who was later destined to become his partner 


‘ 


James J. Hill was by this time a familiar 
figure in the public as well as the business 
life of St. Paul. In 1869 he was unani- 
mously chosen president of the Democratic 
county convention. And in 1871 his name 
appears among the Democratic nominees 
for alderman of St. Paul. He was a man 
of note and activity in his community; and 
it is curious, in this connection, that as yet 
he had not formally adopted the new 
citizenship. His naturalization papers are 
of record in the Clerk’s office of the District 
Court of Ramsey County, in which St. 
Paulis situated, bearing date of October 18, 
1880. Evidently he had made no previous 
declaration of intention, because a search of 
the records of the Clerk of the State Supreme 
Court and those of the Clerk of the United 
States District Court fails to reveal any 
such entry. The affidavit of 1880 is filled 
out in Mr. Hill’s own handwriting. He 
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THE “INTERNATIONAL” 


Of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fleet on the Red River. 





From the collection of Mr. E. A. Bromley 


After a brief traffic war in 1871, the /iter- 


national was added to the Selkirk and some smaller boats, and they henceforth constituted the fleet of the Red 
River Transportation Line, most of the stock of which was owned by James J. Hill and Norman W. Kittson 


declares on oath that he had been a resident 
of this country the required number of 
years, and that during all this time 
had intended to become a citizen. This 
declaration took the 


time. It is worth recording for its own 
sake, also, as a specimen of descriptive 
relation by a man who, to the end of his 
life, held the “Pilgrim’s Progress” to be 

a model of the best 





place of “first pa- 
pers,” having been 
made legal in 1878. 
It is clear that Mr. 
Hill had regarded 
himself as so thor- 
oughly identified 
with the United 
States that he, like 
many others at that 
time, put off and for- 
got an act which, to 
them all, seemed a 


English style: 


I remember my first 
trip out of North Da- 
kota. I had slept up 
at Tongue River, in the 
northern part of the 
state, and it wasa nice, 
gray, misty morning. 
Soon after daylight we 
started. I was on 
horseback and had a. 
halfbreed or a_breed- 
and-a-half for a guide, 











useless formality. 
His relation toa great 
business enterprise 





and he had a cart and 
an extra pony. I know 
that | fell asleep on 
horseback, and the 








under American law 
made it material that 
this form should be 
complied with. But 
for many years be- 
fore that Mr. Hill, 
though always devotedly attached to the 
land of his birth and to his kinsmen across 
the sea, was as thoroughly an American 
citizen in heart and feeling as if all the laws 
and all the courts had so declared it. 

A dramatic incident from the vivid and 
picturesque life of that old day has been 
preserved in the words of Mr. Hill him- 
self. It serves as a reproduction of the 


THE “SELKIRK” 


Operated on the Red River by Hill, Griggs & 
Company in competition with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s steamer, / ternational 





horse awoke me by 
snorting. I looked 
ahead, and in the fog, 
sitting on a knoll, was 
a wolf. I thought 
that wolf was bigger 
than a horse. He got up, looked over his 
shoulder at me, loped away, and | haven’t seen 
him since. 

That afternoon it turned cold. There was a 
grove on the head waters of Turtle River, and as 
it grew colder and the wind was from the north- 
west and kept picking up little pebbles and 
throwing them at me, | thought | would go into 
that grove and camp, and we would have some 
wood to make a fire. When we got there the 
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little stream had frozen to the bottom and the 
water was running over the ice. It was April, 
the water had backed up, there was a lot of 
slushy ice, and there was no place to rest, not a 
dry spot in the grove. In going out of it and 
getting across the stream my breed-and-a-half 
had to lift on the cart wheel. I got over all 
right with the saddle horse and went back and 
took hold of the bridle of the black mare hitched 
to the cart, and he put his shoulder in under the 
spoke of the wheel, made an extra effort and the 
wheel came around and struck his arm and dis- 
located it; just knocked it out. He spoke some 
Indian which | didn’t understand, and he had 
some knowledge of French, such as it was. 

We moved down to where the water was four 
or five feet deep, and the banks were rather high 
on both sides, and the wind was howling from 
the northwest. There we camped. We had 
no tent, but we had a piece of canvas which we 
put over the shafts of the cart, and under that 








we got through the night. Our ponies were 
hobbled; they wanted to get under cover with 
us and keep us company, but there wasn’t room 
for all of us. 

The next day I had to set the man’s arm and | 
did it. Down below there were some box alder 
trees growing. No breakfast that morning. 
But we got down there and saw those box alders. 
Two or three had dead limbs on them, and of 
these we made a fire and boiled a kettle of 
water. I took the axe and cut a box alder stick 
about five or six inches in diameter, with a 
crotch or fork at one end. I took my under- 
clothes and bound them in a roll and put it 
under the man’s arm and got him under the 
cart with a stick between his legs. I put the 
fork against this, cut a notch in the end, and let 
the rope twist in through the notch and back to 
the wheel. Then | got a stick or standard out 
of the cart, and took a twist on the rope so that 
the same power tnat hauled his arm ahead 














From the collection of Mr. E. A. Bromley 


THE STATION OF THE ST. PAUL & PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


In the spring of 1866 “I acted as agent,” says Mr. Hill, “‘for the St. Paul & Pacific Railway Company” 
—that formless creation of enterprise and speculation and greed which he was one day to subdue to his own 


hand and to the uses of half a continent 











































/‘ 
pressed through the fork on the notches and 
pushed the end of the stick down tight. I took 
care to sit across him. I had his head under the 
cart. I felt reasonably certain that there would 
come a time when it would become necessary 
for me co keep him in that position. I gave 
him a stick to hold, and he thought that pos- 
sibly if he let go of the stick he would be able to 
let go of the rope; but I had several turns of it 
around his wrist. When | got a good strain on 
him he began to yell; 
but I kept going until I 
felt that the bone 
pressed into its place. 
I got him out from 
under. He found that 
the joint was back. 
Through the night he 
was a little delirious, 
and he tried to have me 
take two of the best 
horses and said _ he 
would take the worst 
one and try to make 
the trip back to his 
home. If he didn’t, he 
said his father would 
take care of his wife 
and children, but that 
it was more import- 
ant for me to get 
back. 

But I had set hisarm, 


From the collection of E. A. Bromley 
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gone through his prayers and he was very |.:ith- 
ful and good. 

Presently we got down to Goose River, where 
the old trail crossed, and it was evening. We 
wanted to get across, because there was a little 
timber on the other side and we could get in 
there for shelter. I wore moccasins and my 
underclothing and, perched on the withers of 
that black mare, I started to ford. The cold 
weather had stopped the running of the water to 
some extent, and there 
was a little ice; maybe 
fifteen or twenty feet 
on each side, and a 
black stream of water 
in the middle. It was 
a hard crossing. Down 
near Georgetown | was 
crossing again on ice 
which looked as though 
it might be all right. 
All of a sudden it gave 
way, and as I didn’t 
know how deep the 
water was, | had occa- 
sion to think of all the 
good things and all the 
bad things I had ever 
done between the time 
] started down and 
when | struck ground, 
with the water reach- 
ing to my vest pockets. 











and that is about the 
only successful surgical 
operation I ever per- 
formed. As soon as | 
sot the horsehitched up 
and our things in the 
cart and was ready to 
start, he wanted to say 


‘“COMMODORE’” WILLIAM F. DAVIDSON 


“One of those rough and ready, tireless pioneers”’ 
whose competing trading company was merged with 
that of Mr. Hill in 1867. ‘There was just enough 
resemblance between the two men in their imperious- 
ness and intolerance of opposition to make it rea- 
sonably certain that they would not remain long in 
the same boat.’”’ At the end of the year, they had 
separated 


It was hard work get- 
ting back to the ice 
again. The ice kept 
breaking as | tried to 
clamber out; but at 
last I got on to a small 
pile of earth heaped 
up by a beaver when 


aa me iia gio. 6 


his prayers. Hewasa 

very devout fellow and had a little bit of a 
French prayer book. Some of the missionaries 
had given it to him, or maybe his mother. At 
any rate he got it out and wanted to say his 
prayers, and | wanted to give him an opportun- 
ity; but at the same time I was ready to go on, 
and suggested in the best way | could that if he 
would repeat after me I could do the work more 
quickly than he could, probably. | remember 
I commenced at the beginning and went through 
the various services: marriage service, christen- 
ing of children, baptism, and burial of the dead. 
I remember I took a line at the top and one in 
the middle and sometimes one at the bottom. 
I got through the entire prayer book, | think, in 
less than twenty minutes. He felt that he had 
done the biggest day’s work of his life. He had 


the water was not so 
high, and by that help was able to get up 
again and continue to Georgetown. 


The journeys to Fort Garry and back 
were a dividing line between epochs in the 
life of James J. Hill. They broke the 
routine of ordinary business in St. Paul, 
which was never thereafter to constitute 
the first interest of his life. The physical 
man, fitted by Nature to confront her 
hardiest moods, and the mind that had 
something of the old berserker daring, 
tenacity, and contempt of opposition were 
matched for a time against the wildest 
aspects of the storm-swept plains of the 
Northwest and the rage of its winter cli- 
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sole right of the fur trade in Canada 


From the collection of Mr. E. A. Bromley 
A HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY TRANSPORT 


“The Hudson’s Bay Company was a name to conjure with in those days. In the very year when Mr. Hill 
was born it succeeded in obtaining a new lease of power. For twenty-one years from that date it had the 


and this was equivalent to a monopoly of every form of trade, 


for at some stage in every transaction furs became the medium of exchange and decided its terms”’ 


mate. The knowledge of the country and 
its potential resources that had _ been 
accumulating for years was reinforced by 
minute personal observation. The man 
and the opportunity had come into actual 
contact. The wire and the dynamo were 
connected. Energy began to gather and to 


flow toward the point where its appointed 
work was waiting. 


[The next chapter of Mr. Pyle’s narrative, to be 
published in the Wortv’s Work for December, 
tells how Mr. Hill acquired the St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway, the foundation of his great railroad sys- 
tem.—THE EpiTors] 








TREE & FARWELL a 





RED RIVER CARTS AT ST. PAUL 

_ “Long before the date of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s monopoly of the fur trade was to expire, opposition 
toit had become fierce and the evasion of its regulations a delightful as well as a profitable occupation.” It was 
in taking care of the business of these free traders that Mr. Hill first became familiar with the Red River country, 
first essayed its resources and gauged its future possibilities 





From the collection of E. A. Bromley 


















ONE OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING AIRPLANES 
Until recently the best machine available in the United States. 





A good airplane for training purpos:. but 


inadequate for active service in the field 














A NEW EPOCH IN OUR MILITARY 


HOW AVIATION 


T THE beginning of the Euro- 
pean war France stood out in 
the public mind far ahead of 
every other nation in the world 
in the field of airplane pro- 

gress. The French had developed the 
best engine, the best plane, and the best 
fliers up to that time. And yet at the 
beginning of the war France was forced 
to scrap all its machines and ideas and 
start again. The same situation holds 
true to-day in the United States that held 
true in France in 1914 and for the same 
reason. When France 
started in the war there 
had been no govern- 
mental control of the 

airplane industry. 

Every manufacturer 
had been allowed to 
work out hisown theory 
of aviation without col- 








HAS TAKEN ON A NEW IMPETUS IN THE UNITED STATES—THE LESSONS 


FOR MAKING THE AVIATION SERVICE IN 


laborating with any of his competitors or 
seeking the best solution of aérial defense in 
war. The result was that when hostilities 
began a champion flyer who had always 
flown the machine of one manufacturer 
was unable to fly the machine of another 
manufacturer because of the many dif- 
ferences of control. To the layman this 
may seem a simple obstacle to overcome, 
but the fact that the slightest wrong move' 
on the part of an aviator may bring him 
plunging a thousand feet to his death 
shows that this one point is as essential 
as any in the use of airplanes in war. As 
a result, France was forced to adopt a 
standard method of airplane control 
and to teach many of its best aviators all 
over again. This is one of the main 
reasons why up to the present year Ger- 
many has been almost universally superior 
to the Allies in air service, for although 
Germany had no machine as good as the 
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LOOPING THE LOOP 


The general impression that exhibition flying on an aviation field is all that is necessary for Army service is a 
mistaken one. It takes much time and experience to make an Army aviator 
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LEARNED FROM THE WAR—THE PROBLEM BEFORE THE UNITED STATES——THE PLANS 


THIS COUNTRY THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


best French airplanes it had adopted a 
universal system of control throughout the 
Empire, and was therefore prepared to go 
ahead with the improvements for fighting 
and scout service. In other words, Ger- 
many developed aviation from a point 
of view of military preparedness, whereas 
France developed it from a standpoint of 
sport, just as the United States has done 
feretofore. And the only sensible move 
for this country to make is to adopt the 
German plan and put aviation develop- 
ment completely in the hands of the Army, 
whose officers, collaborating with the most 
eminent scientists and manufacturers, not 
only know more about the subject than do 
persons outside the Army, but are the only 


“ones who can develop aviation along the 


lines of adequate national defense. 

The Army and the Navy up to the 
first of August of the present year had dif- 
ferent systems of driving airplanes. An 


Army aviator to fly a Navy machine 
had to learn all over again. When it 
comes to civilian flyers, each different 
make may have a system of control all its 
own—-and in case of war a civilian aviator 
who had learned to fly excellently in some 
machine which did not have the Army 
control would be useless for defense pur- 
poses until he had learned the Army 
system of control. One type of machine 
is steered by hand-levers, another by a 
sort of yoke which the aviator manip- 
ulates by moving his body. The obvious 
result is that aman who 
was an expert in a 
Wright machine could 
not possibly run a 
Curtiss until he had 
gone through a new 
cuurse of training. 
This is only one 
illustration of the lack 
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THE LEWIS MACHINE GUN 


This gun, shown here on an old type of airplane, 
is the last word in aérial fighting. Our service ma- 
chines are equipped with all modern devices 








THREE TYPES OF UNITED STATES ARMY SERVICE AIRPLANES 


of coéperation that has existed in aviation 
in this country and has held back the 
development of the art of flying. It is 
really inspiring to find that these great 
handicaps have been discovered and are 
being remedied in time of comparative 
peace in this country and that the United 
States is for once profiting mainly by the 
experience of others rather than by a great 
catastrophe in a time of national crisis. 
There has been a great amount of talk 
about our unpreparedness in aviation, and 
the American public has come to believe 
that our air service is hopelessly bad. 
This has unquestionably had a good effect, 
for now, instead of a slow development 
handicapped by lack of funds, the United 
States is able to go into this field and tackle 
the problem in the way it should really 
be tackled. There is also an advantage in 
the fact that this impetus to aviation 
did not come sooner, for aviation has 
taken such great strides in the war that, 
had we had a complete organization three 
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The speed scout, the reconnaissance machine, and the twin tractor battle plane. The Army has planned 
the standardization of the system of controls and of minor parts, such as nuts and bolts, so as to simplify 
the construction and repair of airplanes and yet to permit of improvements in engine and the planes 
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years ago, to-day it would be fit only for 
the scrap heap. England, which has 
been the slowest, perhaps, of the three 
great western European nations to develop 
aviation, has had more upsets in_ this 
department and more men turned out of 
office because of their so-called inefficiency 
than in any other branch of the army. 
The average life of the officials in charge of 
British aeronautics has been less than 
three months. And this is not because of 
their actual inefficiency but because, until 
within the last year, aviation has pro- 
eressed so rapidly that over a period of 
three-months many things which were new 
at the beginning of that time were con- 
sidered obsolete at the end of it. 

It might be interesting to go into the 
history of aviation in this country in order 
to get a background to show what remark- 
able work is being done by the Aviation Copyright by International Film Service 
Section, Signal Corps, of the United States A WRECKED ZEPPELIN 
Army. In 1908, the United States bought Germany succeeded in perfecting an alloy of struc- 

er age tural metal which combines lightness and strength, 
an airplane from the Wrights, for thereby being able to outdistance competitors 
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A WRECKED AIRPLANE 
Many accidents are due to defects in machinery. Under Government supervision every part of every 


airplane bought by the United States Government will be inspected and stamped before going into a machine. 
It is better to spend money for prevention of accidents than to have our trained aviators maimed or killed 
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FIRST AIR SQUADRON, UNITED STATES ARMY, IN MEXICO 
Within two months after mobilization the Aviation Section organized in Mexico an air squadron com- 


pletely equipped with every modern device for reconnaissance and defense. 


One of these machines, according 


to reports from the border, is worth for the work in hand one whole regiment of cavalry 


$25,000, and, in 1909, it paid the Wright 
brothers a $5,000 bonus because this 
machine was able to exceed the speed 
limit set by the specifications. However, 
Congress never supplied any money to 
fly the machine. Up to 1911 this was the 
only machine owned by the United States 
Army. From i911 until March 31, 1916, 
the total appropriation of Congress for 
aviation was $900,000. The inadequacy of 


this appropriation is easily seen when 
one realizes that to-day in Europe the 
estimated cost of outfitting and keeping 
up one complete air squadron of twelve 
aviators for the first year is $800,000, and 
$600,000 for each year thereafter. In 
other words, if we had had the $900,000 
appropriated during the last five years in 
one lump sum it would have been possible 
to have completely outfitted just one air 














PANORAMIC VIEW OF 


This series of photographs was taken in a single flight from a height of 3,500 feet by Captain T. D. Milling, 


a great amount of efficiency is needed in taking ijiese photographs 
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AN ARMY SERVICE MACHINE IN MEXICO 
To be able to do the work in active service, flying must become second nature to an aviator, for he must 
be able not only to fly in all kinds of weather and across any kind of country but must also be able to take 
photographs, make observations, fight an adversary, and send wireless reports to his base 


squadron of twelve aviators and to have 
run that squadron for one year. The 
extra $100,000 would have been used up 
in the original training of the twelve 
aviators, so that at the end of that year 
there would have been no money to con- 
tinue the organization. What actually 
happened was that the appropriations 
were made in one, two, and three hundred 
thousand dollar driblets, so that at the 


time of the Mexican crisis in March, 1916, 
there was no real organization fit for a 
military expedition, although there had 
been a number of Army aviators trained 
and although the Government owned a few 
machines which were good training ma- 
chines but utterly inadequate for active 
service. In fact, there were no machines 
at that time made in the United States 
which any of the belligerent countries in 














FORT SILL, OKLAHOMA 
United States Army. 


Photographed with the Brock Automatic Aeroplane Camera 


It illustrates one of the chief uses of the airplane in war and it can be readily seen that 


So that they can be pieced together for use at headquarters 
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Europe would use in active service without 
first substituting a foreign-made engine 
for the American-made engine. This 
should not be considered as a reflection 
upon the American manufacturers, because 
until the war started there was so little 
aviation in this country that it was a 
financial impossibility for any American 
manufacturer to develop an airplane that 
could compare with the foreign machines. 
The situation with airplane manufacturers 
up toavery recent time has been one almost 
of bankruptcy. One or two of them would 
have gone out of business completely had 
it not been for orders for training machines 
from England. It is gratifying to know that 
now the situation has changed and that the 
older airplane manufacturers who have 
been able to weather the past bad times 
can look forward to real progress and hope 
for future development. 


In March, after Villa’s raid on Columbus, 
eight machines which had been stationed 
at San Antonio were moved to the border, 
These machines, which were efficient under 
average weather conditions and although 
they were as good as any to be obtained in 
this country, were inadequate for the uses 
that they were forced to be put to in the 
rarefied atmosphere of northern Mexico, 
in every kind of weather, across a country 
where landing places were very rough. 

Despite the fact that these machines 
were not suited for active military service, 
it should be recorded that due to the 
ability of our Army aviators a really 
remarkable amount of work was done with 
them and one American record established 
—that of flving 315 miles without a stop 
across country with one passenger. Dur- 
ing the month from the middle of March 
to the middle of April, despite the handicap 
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A SQUADRON OF BRITISH AIRPLANES 
Up to the present time no American airplanes have been used on the battle lines in France, without first 


having been overhauled and a foreign engine substituted for the American engine. 


The best machines made 


in this country, the same as those used by the Army in Mexico, are used by the British for training purposes 
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of low-powered machines and adverse 
climatic conditions, this squadron made 
215 flights for a total duration of time of 
227 hours. The men ran into every kind 
of adverse condition, and the story of their 
work stands high in the annals of military 
achievements in our Army. 

For an example, let us take the ex- 
perience of Lieutenant Willis and Lieu- 
tenant Dargue, who went over and south 
of Chihuahua on a reconnoitering expedi- 
tion. These men flew over the open 
country into the mountains. While over 
these wooded hills their engine went back 
on them and they attempted to return 
to the plains. However, they were unable 
to reach the flat country and were forced 
to land in the woods, completely demolish- 
ing the machine and badly spraining Lieu- 
tenant Willis’s ankle. Here were these 
two men in a semi-hostile country, one 


of them injured, forced to walk sixty- 
five miles to safety. This is merely 
one experience. There were a large num- 
ber similar to it, some of which have al- 
ready been published. These machines 
were unable to traverse the mountain 
ranges because of lack of power and yet, 
despite all these handicaps, the first air 
squadron in Mexico can show a record of 
which it can be proud. 

Then, on March 31st, Congress author- 
ized an emergency fund of $500,000 to 
put the air service into some kind of 
shape. Inside of two months the Avia- 
tion Section of the Army was able, 
chiefly because one of the American manu- 
facturers who was supplying training ma- 
chines to the British Government had the 
machines ready for delivery, to equip 
the first air squadron in Mexico. This 
first air squadron, which joined General 
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A BRITISH SEAPLANE BEING HOISTED ON BOARD A CRUISER 
__ The United States Army and Navy have recently adopted a standardized system of airplane control and 
with the collaboration of some of the most eminent scientists and manufacturers in this country.are working 
together to improve the military and naval aviation service in this country 
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A NEW TWIN TRACTOR HYDRO-AIRPLANE 


This machine, which is considered well in advance of any machine previously turned out by American private 
manufacturers, has recently been accepted by the United States Navy 


Pershing’s column in Mexico, besides hav- In Mexico our aviators are running up 
ing a complete outfit of airplanes, has against climatic conditions which in many 
every modern device for reconnaissance ways make their work more difficult than 
and fighting that is used on airplanes. the work upon the western European 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIF., FROM AN AIRPLANE 


The Army Aviation School at San Diego to-day is the equal of any aviation school in the world. By 
the recent establishment of the Aérial Reserve Corps, any able-bodied citizen within the proper age limits who 
can pass the Government examination may receive at the Government’s expense complete training as a 
military aviator and become a member of the Aérial Reserve Corps 
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front, even though they are not subject to 
aérial encounters with the enemy or shrap- 
nel from anti-aircraft guns. To begin 
with, instead of starting at sea level from 
the ground, they are starting at from five 
to ten thousand feet above sea level, the 
height at which most airplanes ordinarily 
fly. In the second place, the extreme 
changes of temperature between midday 
and midnight and the burning sands of 
that part of the country put a test on the 
material used in these machines which is 
far beyond the tests they were originally 
made to meet. Lieutenant Chapman, 
when flying over Mexico, had one blade of 
his propeller fly off, which of course 
threw the machine out of balance. The 
engine was ripped out of its bed and hung 
suspended by a number of wires below the 
machine. By skill Lieutenant Chapman 
was able to balance his machine and bring 
it safely to earth. This merely illustrates 
the great caution that is needed in testing 
out every part of the airplanes which are 
to be used in the Army, for, after all, almost 
any amount of money used in testing every 
part of every airplane, as it goes through 
the factory, by experts under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Souther and of Dr. Stratton, 
of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
is very cheap compared with the possi- 
bility of a fatal accident to our aviators 
from a defective part. 


OUR AIR SERVICE IN MEXICO 


So, in a nutshell, six months ago the 
Aviation Section of the United States 
Army had a few airplanes, fit for training 
purposes only, and a small number of 
expert aviators. In less than two months 
after the emergency appropriation of 
March 31st there was with General Persh- 
ing’s column a complete service air squad- 
ron manned by as good aviators as there 
are in the world and equipped with every 
modern device that airplanes should have 
for service in the field. According to 
Army regulations both here and abroad, 
General Pershing’s column is equipped 
with more airplanes than are usually al- 
lotted to a force the size of his command. 
Cavalry officers themselves enthusiastically 
admit that one airplane such as we have 
had with General Pershing’s column in 


Mexico is worth, for the work in hand, 
one whole regiment of cavalry. 

Moreover, between the time the emer- 
gency appropriation was passed on March 
31st, when the Aviation Section of the 
United States Army was completely re- 
organized, and August 28th, when Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the Army appropria- 
tion bill making the $13,281,666 available 
for aviation, the air service in the Army 
had increased to a total of forty-one 
junior military aviators, with thirty-six 
more in training, and the number of air- 
planes was sixteen service machines, with 
thirty-three under order, and fifteen train- 
ing machines, with eleven under order. 
This is really a remarkable achievement as 
it must be remembered that it was ac- 
complished with an utterly inadequate 
amount of money and handicapped by the 
fact that the manufacturers were in no 
position to deliver these machines in a 
short time. Of course, most of the Army 
aviators now holding licenses had either 
been trained or were under training when 
the reorganization took place, for time and 
experience are the chief essentials for the 
training of a military aviator. Under the 
forced draft of war conditions in Europe 
it takes at least three mouths to train an 
aviator, but a six months’ training course 
is admittedly more satisfactory. 


MOBILIZING SCIENCE 


It was during this time that President 
Wilson signed the National Defense Act, 
authorizing the establishment of twelve 
aviation sections in the National Guard, 
and a little later he authorized the organi- 
zation of the Aérial Reserve Corps. As 
soon as these were an established fact the 


Aviation Section of the Army set to work - 


to perfect plans for carrying out these two 
acts. Among the most notable steps that 
they took was enlisting the collaboration 
of scientists interested in. aéro develop- 
ment and in persuading such men as Mr. 
Henry Souther and Dr. C. W. Averill to 
join actively in the work with the Army. 
The Technical Aéro Advisory and Inspec- 
tion Board of the Signal Corps, assisted 
by the leading consulting engineers and 
scientists in the country, have taken all 
possible measures in the time given them 
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to develop the industry of airplanes and 
engines. More than this, President Wilson 
appointed from civil and military life the 
Advisory Board on Aéronautics, com- 
posed of the most eminent scientists and 
engineers such as Professor Joseph S. 
Ames, of Johns Hopkins; Professor Pupin, 
of Columbia University; Dr. S. W. Strat- 
ton, of the Bureau of Standards, and many 
others equally prominent, who are con- 
sulted on every move that the Army or the 
Navy takes in the organization for the 
development of our air defense. 

The total reorganization of aviation in 
the Army which took place in April marks 
an epoch in the history of aéronautics in 
this country. Instead of being just a 
part of the Signal Corps work, it has 
been taken out of that field and made 
into a separate division, still under the 
Chief of the Signal Corps but really with a 
completely separate organization, under 
Lieut.-Col. George O. Squier, who was re- 
cently recalled from his post as military 
attaché to London. Congress wisely left 
the method of perfecting aviation in the 
Army almost entirely in the hands of the 
General Staff—wisely, because aviation 
is such a new industry that any restric- 
tions which Congress might have made on 
this appropriation might easily have been 
obsolete by the time the President signed 
the Army Appropriation Bill. 

The Aviation Section, realizing that this 
was a new industry and that many things 
could be learned from foreign countries 
and also by codperation with the manu- 
facturers of this country, went into the 
ranks of civilians and hired the best men 
available in aéro-dynamics and in the 
technology of gasolene engines, and, more 
than that, it organized in collaboration 
with the Aviation Section of the Navy 
Department. The Army and the Navy, 
for once working in hearty accord, after 
going thoroughly into the question of 
controls, have both adopted asa standard 
the straight ‘“‘ Dep” control, which is used 
at present in the French army. 

As Colonel Squier, head of the Aviation 
Section, points out, the one essential in 
organizing this industry is that all the 
groundwork shall be thoroughly and care- 


fully done before we go ahead and build 


airplanes. To-day it would be perfectly 
possible for the Army to purchase perhaps 
a thousand machines in thirty days. Most 
of these machines would not come up to 
any specifications whatsoever, would not 
have been inspected, would have a number 
of different systems of control, and would 
inside of six months have to be thrown on 
the scrap heap, thus entailing an enormous 
loss of money and time. Aviation in the 
United States must be reconstructed from 
the ground up and not rushed along in a 
haphazard, irresponsible manner. Hence 
the careful selection of the men who are 
doing the work, civilians and Army officers 
together, and hence the infinite pains and 
plans which have been taken to give us 
the best air service in the world. And it is 
certain that we shall have one of the Lest 
air services in the world under these men 
and these plans if Congress will continue 
to be as liberal with its appropriation for 
aviation as it was this year. 

Realizing that the airplane manufac- 
turers have been greatly handicapped by 
the lack. of adequate support up to the 
present time, the Government has gone a 
long way toward helping them. Because 
of the shortage of aircraft constructors, 
Army and Navy men have worked in 
collaboration with the manufacturers and 
given them their time toward making 
changes in the designs of their machines 
so that they will come up to specifications. 
More than that, to insure the best talent 
in the country the Aviation Section has 
gone to the leading steel manufacturers 
and automobile makers and such firms as 
the General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric Company and in- 
terested them in the building and develop- 
ment of aircraft. 


THE AERIAL RESERVE CORPS 


The Aérial Reserve Corps opens the 
way for any citizen who is interested in 
aviation to become part of the national 
defense of the country. It is exceedingly 
simple, provided a man really desires to 
do this work and is physically fit for it. 
If he will write to the Aviation Section of 
the War Department they will send him a 
blank to fill out and he must take a physi- 
cal examination prescribed by the Army. 
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In case he is considered a satisfactory 
applicant he will be sent to one of the 
aviation schools, where he goes through a 
course of preliminary training under Army 
supervision. As soon as he can pass the 
preliminary examination the cost of this 
training is refunded to him, and he then 
takes the more advanced training which 
prepares him for a Reserve military avia- 
tor’s license. Of course, any man who can 
fly or who holds any pilot’s license will be 
given the preliminary test, and if he is 
able to pass that and the physical examin- 
ation he will then be trained at the Army’s 
expense through the higher course. . 

The ordinary layman who has seen 
aviators flying around a flat field in perfect 
weather, spiralling in the air, looping the 
loop, and so forth, before a large crowd in 
the grandstand or at a summer exposition 
on a perfectly clear day, thinks that when 
this much proficiency is obtained the men 
are ready to go actively into war with the 
Army. Many a militiaman thinks that 
when he has learned to fly around the 
aviation grounds and land without break- 
ing a wheel he is practically ready to be a 
scout for General Pershing. Asa matter of 
fact, the preliminary course of training is 
about equal to learning to drive a Ford ona 
country road in comparison to driving a 
140 horse-power Mercedes in a Vanderbilt 
cup race. The skilled aviator to-day in 
war time must be able to take photographs 
of the country, fight his adversary with 
a machine gun, drop bombs, send wire- 
less reports back to his base, dodge 
shrapnel, and do this in almost every kind 
of weather, meanwhile manipulating his 
machine. Flying an airplane must be- 
come automatic, instinctive, with an 
aviator before he is really able to be of 
service in case of war. 

Besides perfecting the airplane and con- 
summating the plans for training and equip- 
ment of aviators, the Government is care- 
fully working out its plans for Zeppelins, 
dirigibles, and observation balloons. A 
lighter-than-air school has been started at 
Akron, O., for this purpose. All the 
things that go with aviation in peace and 
War time are receiving the most careful 
attention and being pushed as rapidly as 
ls feasible. One of the’most eminent aéro- 


nautic engineers in the country remarked 
the other day that he expected in a short 
time to see aviation fool-proof. To use 
his exact words, “that it would be safer 
to fly than it is to run an automobile in 
the streets of a city.” Such things as 
stabilizers, landing devices, and automatic 
parachutes for aviators are all either 
practically accomplished or within the 
realms of immediate possibility. There are 
being perfected new types of compasses, 
self-starters, cameras, and automatic pilots 
which will keep an airplane going in a 
given direction despite wind currents and 
pockets without the aviator touching the 
steering apparatus. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards is at work with the manufacturers on 
alloys which will lighten the weight of 
every kind of aircraft and yet increase its 
strength. Every machine which the Gov- 
ernment buys is inspected piece by piece 
during construction by expert men placed 
by the Government in each factory. There 
is no danger that an unscrupulous manu- 
facturer can now sell a machine with some 
defective part hidden or shellacked over. 
Every part must have the Government’s 
inspection stamp on it. 


THE PROBLEM IN AVIATION 


And thus the object is to build up side 
by side the perfect aircraft and the perfect 
aviator. We have got to make haste 
slowly, for aviation in this country has 
gone forward up to now in a heterogene- 
ous, haphazard manner, necessitating in 
many instances a return almost to first 
principles, from which we must start anew, 
systematically, scientifically, and sensibly. 
Standardization of all minor parts, such 
as bolts, nuts, wheels, etc., is a logical 
step which is being taken. We must 
develop motors equal if not superior to any 
in the world, and in this one respect we 
are still far behind Europe. There are 
many such improvements possible and it 
really should be a cause of pride to the 
American people that this reorganization 
of the new industry, aviation, has been 
taken up scientifically and capably by the 
Government and the manufacturers before 
there had been any enormous waste of 
public money, time, and energy in work 
along false lines. 
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SOME GREEK AND RUMANIAN 
FOOTNOTES 





HOW A POPULAR REVOLUTION IN GREECE CLUNG TO A POPULAR MONARCHY AND HOW 
A NATIONAL BARGAIN IN RUMANIA DISCARDED NEUTRALITY WITHOUT REFER- 
ENCE TO MONARCHY—A FEW HELPFUL FACTS ABOUT THE TWO 
NATIONS SLOWEST TO ENTER THE GREAT WAR 


GEORGE MARVIN 


GREEK Garibaldi really started 
the revolution which led to the 
abandonment of a long neu- 
trality. His name was Colonel 
Epaminondas Zymbrakakis and, 

as the sound of his name seems to suggest in 
alien ears, a warlike, black-mustached and 
black-browed, swarthy pirate of a pa- 
triot. Incidentally, he happened to be 
brother-in-law to Monsieur Casenave, the 
Frenchman who is now representing his 
Government in the negotiation of national 
loans with the United States. 

Now Colonel Epaminondas had a col- 
league in his patriotic endeavors who was 
his perfect foil in appearance and tem- 
perament. This man was also a Colonel, 
Nicolas Christoboulos by name, one of the 
most beautiful men in the world, fair, and 
tall, and serene, and good “to break the 
heart.” 

Epaminondas Zymbrakakis, like all his 
Garibaldian forebears, was a Cretan, 
chief of all the Cretan military, and a man 
of distinction in the Balkan War. In the 
Greek lands and islands which surround 
and dot the A2gean his people have been 
known for generations. When, in 1906, 
the mutiny took place at Athens and the 
garrison camped outside of the city, it 
was Zymbrakakis who commanded them 
and it was he who demanded of King 
George that a Cretan should be called 
to be Prime Minister. That Cretan was 
Eleutherios Venizelos. 

It is Crete that is running this autumn 
Greece of 1916, with Venizelos at the head 
of the party, at the head of Greece, and 
intellectually at the head of the Balkans. 


The Cretans are the radical, progressive 
party in Greek politics, as opposed to the 
lonians, who are the standpatters. But 
the other patriot who, with Zymbrakakis, 
really started the revolution of September, 
comes from the Island of Euboea, in the 
/Egean, off the eastern coast of peninsular 
Greece. He it was who, at Kavala, flatly 
refused to surrender to the Bulgars the 
fort which he commanded. The surrender 
had been demanded in return for specific 
pledges that the position would be given 
back to Greece at the end of hostilities, 
and in view of these pledges the Govern- 
ment at Athens had directed that the 
Kavala forts be temporarily abandoned. 
It was almost certainly General Dous- 
manis, an Ionian and then Chief of the 
General Staff, who ordered the surrender 
at Kavala. He is a pronounced pro- 
German, of German education, although it 
is difficult to see how he could have per- 
suaded himself that the Bulgars would be in 
a position to live up to their promise about 
returning a surrendered port city on Greek 
territory. Knowing the vital importance to 
Greece strategically and economically of the 
Kavala-Seres region of which: the former 
fortress was the key, Colonel Christoboulos 
wisely and patriotically disobeyed the 
orders of the Government at Athens. 
These two men, then—the black pirate 
at the head of the cavalry in Saloniki 
and the Greek god stubbornly command- 
ing his fortress at Kavala—began the 
open revolt against the authority of King 
Constantine and his pro-German Govern- 
ment. But they were really the outward 
and visible signs of the great plans working 
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behind the gold-rimmed spectacles of the 
Master Patriot, Venizelos. 

Both Zymbrakakis and Christoboulos 
were devoted to the Greek statesman. 
Ina little house at Athens, set back in deep 
gardens on the “‘Odos Patission,’”’ they used 
frequently to meet and talk over the glory 
that might be Greece, as well as the glory 
that was. There, in this villa of-a lady of 
high degree, they organized the revolt of 
1906, and there again they conspired to 
abandon neutrafity in this world war, and, 
if by any means possible, carry the King 
with them into active belligerency. 
Cretan-led Greece wanted to go to war, 
but they exhausted every means to have 
the King go with and lead them. 

And here we come to that most peculiar 
characteristic in the Cretan leader of 
Greece and in the Greek people whom in 
his golden speech he calls ‘‘my children.” 
For that matter, every politician or leader 
of the people in Greece, whether he be called 
Venizelos, or Zaimis, or Skouloudis, has 
tried to get, and to keep, the King out of 
difficulties. The long postponements of 
a Greek declaration one way or the other, 
the extraordinary continuance of Greek 
neutrality while Greece was fairly satu- 
rated with Entente Allies, were due to this 
central fact. 

The Greek people like and respect their 
King. Like a big conglomerate mother, 
through months of continuous strife and 
faction they cherished him. This should 
be the directing line for all that we read 
about Greece and its neutrality or its 
belligerency. The nation has probably 
now lost forever its opportunity to come 
in with the Central Powers. They never 
had much of an opportunity, except at 
the very outbreak of the war, and certainly 
not much incentive with a quarter of a 
million Allies occupying their soil and 
peaceably investing their capital. The 
situation of the German Queen became 
unbearable. Not a supple mind and very 
Hohenzollern, it seemed always possible 
that she might go into a voluntary exile. 
But never for a day would the people 
stand for the abdication of the King. 

Many times during the last year Veni- 
zelos could have headed a national move- 
ment as he at last did in September. 


But, as we have said before, he knows that 
monarchy is the only answer for Greece. 
A republic will not do there, or rather, 
government by any other name would 
smell sweeter and fit more sweetly the 
Greek temperament. Such loyalty is the 
greatest asset a monarchy can possess; it 
might be a lesson to some democracies. 
Against Venizelos and his Cretan re- 
volt for Greece were the King and Queen, 
overwhelmed but stubborn, and the pro- 
German section of the Greek army, who 
perhaps dovetail rather closely into the 
standpat section of Greek civil politics. 
It did not seem much of a resistance to 
overcome. The Prince Royal and his 
brothers were always pro-French and 
English and the army in its demobilized 
condition became constantly more at the 
mercy of the Entente armies on Greek soil. 


RUMANIA’S REASONS 


Greece lingered over a decision which 
Rumania had taken. But there was 
never in Rumania the same balancing of 
patriotic motives which held Greece so 
long neutral. In Rumania it was simply 
a matter of bargaining. In this nation of 
Romance origin, with a Latin speech and 
a Latin civilization, the sympathies of 
the country naturally flow toward France 
and toward Italy and the great cause which 
bound these countries to the ever grow- 
ing concourse of the Allies. On the other 
hand, during the first two years of the 
war, it seemed very clear to those who are 
making Governmental decisions at Bu- 
kharest that Rumania’s bread was spread 
with German butter. Thecountry became 
a kind of human stock exchange in which 
the market prices rose and fell while 
French and Russian brokers bid against 
the bankers and buyers of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. 

Some of the money which a shrewd Ru- 
manian policy made out of exports to 
the Central Powers was spent in German- 
and Austrian-made munitions of war. 
England outbid the Germans for a part 
of the Rumanian grain crop, which was 
still warehoused in September until it 
could be brought out through the Dar- 
danelles or perhaps across Bulgaria to 
an A:gean port. France also cornered a 
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large part of the oil which was then still 
in Rumanian soil or French-owned tanks. 

While thgy were bidding with money 
the international brokers were bidding 
even more eagerly with territory. Russia 
bought Rumania with a long-desired Bess- 
arabia and the Russian promise to provide 
munitions. Four months before he put 
his nation into the war, Take Jonescu 
told a friend of the present writer’s’ in 
Bukharest that Rumania would join 
forces with Russia at the end of the period 
mentioned. They had made the decision, 
he stated, but must postpone the opening 
of hostilities until they could be sure of a 
sufficient reserve of munitions promised 
from Russia. Presumably, four months 
from this time, that reserve was at hand 
or guaranteed. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN RUMANIA 


In the sense that there is a_ public 
opinion in countries like France or England 
or the United States, no public opinion 
exists in Rumania. No generally shared 
public opinion has terminated Rumanian 
neutrality, but there are two popular 
ingredients in the declaration of war. 
One is the deep hatred of Rumanians for 
their Hungarian neighbors in Transyl- 
vania, and the other is the long-continuing 
border apprehension and hostility across 
the Danube toward Bulgaria. So far 
as the war is popular, then, it is a matter 
of shrewd bargaining, plus a fairly general 
Hungarian hatred, and a feeling of self- 
protection against Bulgaria. If the Cen- 
tral Powers had maintained their military 
advantages of the first two years of the 
war, Rumania would still be neutral. 

The affairs of Rumania are really in 
the hands of a relatively small aristocracy. 
There are comparatively few small land- 
holders. Many of the big families are 
descendants of old Phanariot princes from 
Constantinople, who own great tracts 
of agricultural or grazing land as large as 
small Texas ranches. The leaders of 


these families are, in Rumania, princes 
no longer; when they went to Paris or to 
the Riviera as the case may be, they pulled 





their titles out of their bags and got all the 
princely consideration they wanted. 

It is at the head of a constituency of 
these big land owners and manufacturers 
that Bratiano, Bebesco, Filipesco, and Take 
Jonescu have finally swung their nation in 
to the Entente column. The King has 
been negligible. The situation as it affects 
the monarchy in Rumania is almost the 
reverse of that in Greece. Queen Marie, 
of Rumania, an English princess, is, like 
the Greek, Sophia, an alien sovereign, but, 
unlike the Greek queen, she is very popular 
with her subjects. The unwritten archives 
of diplomacy contain some spirited anec- 
dotes about this gracious, high-tempered 
lady. She has been exceedingly handsome 
and still, at forty, retains a face and a 
figure. Such opinions as prevail in the 
royal household are those of the Queen, 
who is so strongly pro-English that, when 
one day she slapped her royal son’s face 
and was reproved by old King Carol, 
she immediately replied that she would do 
the same for him if he dared to speak, as 
her son had done, slightingly of her English 
cousins. 


JONESCU AND VENIZELOS 


Take Jonescu, therefore, who occupies 
the same relative position in the fortunes 
of his native state as Venizelos holds for 
Greece, never had to compromise his native 
leanings toward one side or the other in 
this war by the patriotic desire to save 
the monarchy. Possibly, however, he 
and Venizelos have been more closely 
identified than most of us appreciate. 
There is an unannounced engagement of 
marriage between one of the Greek royal 
princes and Princess Elizabeth Charlotte, 
of Rumania. The Greek mind and per- 
sonality which conceived and held together 
the Balkan Confederation against Turkey 
through the terms of a triumphant peace 
may well have had a share in the final 
decision in Rumania. There is much 
more here than meets the casual eye, as 
we shall see when the terms of peace come 
to be negotiated. Venizelos is a great 
patriot; he is also a great bargainer. 
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ANOTHER RADICAL FOR THE 
SUPREME COURT 


JUSTICE JOHN H. CLARKE, A FRIEND OF THE LATE TOM JOHNSON AND A LAWYER 
WHO, WHILE EMPLOYED BY “BIG BUSINESS,” WAS A CHAMPION 


OF PROGRESSIVE AND 


REFORM LEGISLATION 


BY 


BURTON J. 


E CAN make at least 
one statement concern- 
ing Mr. John H. Clarke, 
who is Mr. Hughes’s 
successor on the United 
States Supreme Court. He certainly looks 
the part of a judge. Radical Mr. Clarke 
may be, and, therefore, in the estimation of 
certain timorous souls, a danger to Ameri- 
can institutions; in personal dignity, how- 
ever, the new appointee meets every re- 
quirement. He is stately, courtly, soft- 
spoken, detached; his smooth face, which is 
surmounted by well-groomed, silvery hair, 
is classic in its outlines; he is one of our few 
every-day Americans who could wear a 
Roman toga becomingly. Stories from 
Cleveland tell us that he has loved the 
hurly-burly of politics; that he has cam- 
paigned side by side with Tom Johnson, 
and has even found the famous Johnson 
circus tent an inspiring political forum. 
The trait which his exterior most suggests, 
however, is mental poise and self-control. 
Above all, Mr. Clarke is “judicial.” 

Mr. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
is the man mainly responsible for Mr. 
Clarke’s elevation. This appointment is 
another indication of Mr. Baker’s in- 
creasing influence with the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Baker is the leading spokes- 
man of the Cleveland school of politics; 
he is a single-taxer, a believer in govern- 
ment ownership, the initiative and referen- 
dum, the recall, “social justice” —in “dem- 
ocracy’’ as generally understood and 
Practised by the late Tom Johnson. 
Fundamentally the point of view that 
placed Mr. Brandeis on the Supreme Court 
also stimulated the appointment of Mr. 
Clarke. The forces of conservatism, who 


HENDRICK 


objected to Mr. Brandeis as a radical, 


‘might similarly have raised their voices 


against Mr. Clarke. For he also believes 
in the initiative and referendum, in 
municipal ownership, in decent treatment 
and working conditions for the laboring 
men, and his sympathies, throughout an 
active professional and political life, have 
been distinctively with the “masses’’ as 
against the “classes.”” Men of liberal 
minds on the Supreme Court are not par- 
ticularly new; Justice Holmes and Justice 
Hughes represented this type; in Messrs. 
Brandeis and Clarke, however, our highest 
tribunal contains at least two men who 
may be classified as “radicals.” With 
their appointment the Supreme Court may 
be regarded as having entered a new phase 
of usefulness. If that “class conscious- 
ness” of which the Socialists complain has 
tended to make its judgments lean in the 
interest of the established order, the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Clarke 
must be regarded as establishing counter- 
irritants on the side of popular rights. 

In the last twenty-five years Mr. Clarke 
has made two conspicuous appearances in 
Ohio politics. It:is significant of his gen- 
eral attitude that, on both occasions, he has 
taken his stand side by side with Tom 
Johnson. In 1894, he was the chief dis- 
turbing element in perhaps the most 
tumultuous political convention ever held 
in Ohio. That year marked a crisis in the 
Democratic Party. Cleveland had been 
elected President on the tariff issue; yet he 
had himself refused to sign the tariff bill 
which the Democratic majority had passed, 
stigmatizing it publicly as a product of 
“party perfidy and party dishonor.” 
This bill, indeed, represented one of the 
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96 
most infamous betrayals in our history. At 
the last moment three Democratic Sena- 
tors—Gorman, Smith, and Brice—had 
turned their backs upon their own party and 
inserted a clause favorable to the Sugar 
Trust. Newspapers throughout the country 
for months excoriated these law makers as 
the “Senators from Havemeyer.”’ Ohio 
Democrats had a particular interest in the 
scandal, for Brice, one of the sugar Senators, 
represented that state. The Ohio Demo- 
cratic convention met at the height of the 
excitement. Brice and his friends con- 
trolled the party machinery and evidently, 
as the convention assembled, dominated 
the whole proceeding. Brice, indeed, had 
staged the situation with the idea of securing 
a “vindication”; his convention, according 
to the set programme, was to pass resolu- 
tions endorsing his behavior at Washing- 
ton. Brice himself took a conspicuous seat 
on the stage where he might obtain the best 
view of his own triumph. At the critical 
moment, however, an unaccustomed figure, 
described in the newspapers as a “ Youngs- 
town attorney,’ arose on the stage and read, 
not an endorsement of Brice, but a resolu- 
tion calling for the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote. He made a 
dignified appearance; his hair then, as now, 
was silvery white; according to the news- 
paper reports, his “tall and spare figure had 
the bearing of a finished tragedian.” 
Though his first quiet, well-modulated 
words started an antiphonal chant of 
cheers and hisses, Mr. Clarke himself was 
the picture of unimpassioned self-restraint ; 
he occasionally waved his index finger in 
the direction of the red-faced Brice, sitting 
in full view on the platform, but for the 
most part he dispensed with flourishes, and 
let a few simple words tell his story. 
““When any great question is before the 
American people for decision, what one of 
you looks to the debates of the United 
States Senate for light? Not one,” said the 
speaker with emphasis, and paused. ‘‘ Not 
one,’ came like an echo from the rear of 
the hall, and then the uproar began, for 
the convention was about equally divided 
between friends and foes of the measure. 
“When a United States Senator is to be 
chosen,’ continued Mr. Clarke, when the 
storm had subsided, “‘the question is no 
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longer asked, What is his worth >—mean- 
ing what is his character, what are his 
talents, what service has he rendered the 
state or what service is he capable of 
rendering it P No, these questions are no 
longer asked. The only question now is, 
not, What is his worth? but, What is he 
worth r—meaning how much money has 
her—as if the length of a man’s head could 
be measured by the length of his purse.” 

With the conclusion of every sentence 
there came a storm of cheers and hisses, 
which culminated with the speaker’s last 
sentence: ‘‘ This is a question that rises 
far above mere men, far above party, it is 
a question vital to the welfare of your coun- 
try, for you all know that the Senate has 
become a mere rich man’s club, a nesting 
place for trusts, combines, and understand- 
ings in which the hateful Sugar Trust has 
lately raised its hydra-head and in the 
name of the community of pelf, seizing 
the Democratic Party by the throat, has 
compelled it to stand and deliver.” : 

This personal allusion to the Senator 
placed so advantageously on the platform 
produced a scene of the wildest disorder. 
“There was never a more intense and 
thrilling passage in Ohio politics,” says a 
contemporary historian. The speech not 
only made Mr. Clarke’s reputation as one 
of Ohio’s leading orators, but it definitely 
placed him on the side of the radicals and 
malcontents, who were fighting to redeem 
the state from the corporations and fran- 
chise grabbers who controlled it. 


HALF OWNER OF A PROGRESSIVE PAPER 


Yet neither Mr. Clarke’s ancestry, nor 
his own associations, as they had mani- 
fested themselves up to that time, would 
have seemed to fit him for the part. 
His father, a native of the north of Ire- 
land, was one of Ohio’s leading lawyers. 
Mr. Clarke was born in New Lisbon—a 
town otherwise celebrated as the birth- 
place of Mark Hanna. His interests had 
always been intellectual; he had graduated 
from Western Reserve, in 1877, with high 
honors, and soon afterward had begun 
practising law at Youngstown. He early 
had a bent toward journalism, and _ for 
many years he wrote the leading political 
editorials for the Youngstown Vindicator. 
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This paper, which Mr. Clarke half owned 
and in which he still has a substantial in- 
terest, became early distinguished as an 
advocate of civil service reform. When 
President Arthur made up the first national 
civil service commission, he recognized the 
pioneer work accomplished by the Vindi- 
cator by appointing Judge L. D. Thoman, 
Mr. Clarke’s partner in the paper, as one of 
the three commissioners. Mr. Clarke also 
varied his law practice with literary 
studies; he acquired fame in Ohio as a 
Shakespearean scholar, his lectures on 
Shakespeare’s Fools and kindred subjects 
always attracting large audiences. 


HIS CLIENTS CHIEFLY CORPORATIONS 


Above all else, however, he was the law- 
yer. Any one searching his record for 
points of attack might derive much satis- 
faction from Mr. Clarke’s clients. The 
larger part represented precisely that class 
against which his political efforts have been 
mainly directed. In Youngstown he rep- 
resented the Erie and the Pennsylvania 
railroads and the banks; when he moved to 
Cleveland, in 1897, he became the counsel 
of the Nickel Plate Railroad. His Cleve- 
land firm, Williamson, Cushing & Clarke, 
specialized in railroad and corporation 
law and Mr. Clarke was the trial lawyer. 
These circumstances would easily enable 
one so inclined to pillory Mr. Clarke as 
a “corporation lawyer.” But he has 
always regarded his professional and his 
personal activities as residing in separate 
lobes of his brain. “I am employed by 
corporations,” he once explained, “but 
I am not a corporation lawyer.” His 
retaining fee, that is, engaged only his 
legal skill and not his influence as a citizen. 
Indeed, all the time that he was practi- 
cally running the Nickel Plate Railroad in 
five states, he was indulging in propa- 
gandas which were generally regarded 
as unpopular with his employers. Mr. 
Clarke is a bachelor and had elaborate 
bachelor quarters at the University Club 
of Cleveland and was an active member 
of the Union Club of Cleveland, an in- 
stitution composed largely of standpat 
Republicans. He has always taken par- 
ticular pleasure in advertising his revolu- 
tionary ideas in this luxurious atmosphere. 


Here he preached the gospel of Tom John- 
son and three-cent street car fares, and 
regularly defended the image-breaker in his 
assaults upon the magnates of Cleveland. 
At the first meeting of every Johnson cam- 
paign Mr. Clarke was a regular figure; no 
such popular movement was regarded as 
fairly launched until he had made his in- 
troductory speech. 


BUT HIS POLITICS RADICAL 


Yet his attitude, toward both the radi- 
cals and the captains of industry, was that 
of the detached philosopher. Familiar 
with books and history, he readily ap- 
preciated the weak spots in both. Not 
every blatant proclamation of “demo- 
cracy”’ signified, in his estimation, genuine 
progress; neither were the corporations 
entirely without rights. He once defined 
himself as “a progressive who keeps both 
feet upon the ground.”’ Early in his Cleve- 
land experience he found a congenial com- 
panion in Newton D. Baker; he even offered 
his young friend a law partnership. But he 
never went to such extremes as Mr. Baker 
did in his political thinking. ‘‘All the things 
you believe in, Baker,” he would say, “may 
be right and may some day cometrue. But 
you can’t do it all in five minutes.”” Thus 
Mr. Clarke, progressive as he was, was not 
a world-reformer. He would fight for the 
short ballot, two-cent railroad fares, rail- 
road regulation, the initiative and referen- 
dum, municipal ownership, free trade, but 
he would draw the line at such things as 
the recall of judges and judicial decisions 
and the single tax. In that famous Ohio 
convention, already described, another issue 
than the popular election of Senators came 
to the front. This was the free coinage 
of silver. Against this economic absurdity 
Mr. Clarke also directed his influence. He 
was one of the Democrats of 1896 who re- 
fused to follow Bryan; instead, he was one 
of the leaders of the Palmer and Buckner 
forces and stumped for those candidates. 
On the other hand, as counsel for the Nickel 
Plate, he adopted a humanitarian attitude 
toward workingmen that has always 
placed the labor unions on his side. He 
was a railroad lawyer who liked to “set- 
tle’’ for industrial accidents; his “settle- 
ments,’ however, erred on the side of 














08 
liberality toward the victim. Even while 
attorney for the Vanderbilt roads, Mr. 
Clarke carried on a propaganda for a two- 
cent fare law; though the common carriers 
could not see the point, he always argued 
that the reduction, by increasing traffic, 
would swell their earnings—a prediction 
which Ohio’s experience with the law has 
since justified. Another cause with which 
the new Supreme Court justice has long 
identified himself is woman’s suffrage. 
Though unmarried, he has always had, in 
his two sisters, the closest and most af- 
fectionate domestic ties. One of these 
sisters, Dr. Ida Clarke, a _ practising 
physician, is an important person in 
Youngstown, and has exercised a consider- 


able influence upon her brother’s career. . 


HIS CANDIDACY FOR THE SENATE 


Mr. Clarke’s ambitions have hardly been 
judicial; if he has aspired to office it has 
been to represent Ohio in the United States 
Senate. It was this ambition that brought 
him a second time into wide public notice 
—again alongside of Tom Johnson. In 
1903 the Democrats nominated Johnson 
for governor of Ohio and Clarke for United 
States Senator. The Republicans nomi- 
nated for the same offices Myron T. Her- 
rick and Mark Hanna. Mr. Clarke started 
his campaign in company with Tom John- 
son, in a tent at Akron. The campaign 
was a lively one, although Mr. Clarke had 
little chance from the beginning. Hanna 
introduced an element of comedy by as- 
sailing Mr. Clarke as a “corporation 
lawyer” and an enemy to the workingman! 
To prove the latter Hanna led around 
the state, as an unanswerable exhibit, 
an ex-employee of the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road whom, he declared, Mr. Clarke’s 
corporation had blacklisted. Mr. Clarke 
proposed that he and Hanna debate the 
issues, after the manner of Lincoln and 
Douglas, in the close districts—an invita- 
tion which Hanna discreetly declined. 
Mr. Clarke’s issues were two-cent railroad 
fares, equitable taxation, the popular 
election of United States Senators, and 
anti-imperialism. He attacked Hanna’s 
record, especially his enthusiasm for street 
railway franchises, protection, and ship 
subsidies. He advocated taking the tariff 
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off articles made by a trust, limiting capi- 
talization to. property actually invested, 
and immediate independence to the Fili- 
pinos, reserving coaling stations for the 
United States. He declaimed against the 
use of money in elections, and promised—a 
promise he religiously kept—to publish full 
details of the cost of his canvass. To all 
this Hanna replied by hurling the words 
“Socialism” and “Communism” at Mr. 
Clarke. “The moral features of this cam- 
paign,” declared Hanna, “are paramount. 
This is because the Socialist strikes at the 
home. | beg of you to rise and kill this at- 
tempt to float the flag of Socialism over 
Ohio.” 


AS DISTRICT JUDGE 


Hanna was elected; Ohio was freed from 
its “Socialistic’”” menace, and Mr. Clarke 
was reduced to the necessity of preaching 
his destructive doctrines in the millionaire 
clubs of Cleveland. But the time soon 
passed when Mr. Clarke could be regarded 
as a “red”’ simply because he disbelieved 
in stock watering, franchise grabbing, and 
tax dodging. The careers of Roosevelt at 
Washington, Hughes in New York, and 
Wilson in New Jersey pictured him merely 
as a man who had been ahead of his time. 
He kept on working for progressive things, 
framed several of the best clauses in the 
new Ohio constitution, and unobtrusively 
advised the Baker-Johnson campaigners in 
Cleveland. He had dropped his relations 
with the Nickel Plate Railroad about the 
time of the Senatorship campaign; a mod- 
erate though ‘comfortable fortune, which 
represented the earnings of his law practice, 
enabled him to live peacefully and en- 
joyably. In 1914 President Wilson sur- 
prised him by making him United States 
District Judge in Ohio. Certain people set 
up the cry of “corporation lawyer’’; a brief 
inquiry by the Attorney-General, however, 
quickly disposed of this accusation. 

On a recent visit to Cleveland, Mr. 
Roosevelt, after being introduced to an 
audience by Mr. Clarke, walked over to 
the judge, shook his hand, and, turning to 
the audience, said: 

“The doctrine of the recall of judges 
does not apply to such men as Judge 
Clarke. They should hold office for life.” 
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HOW TO AVOID PNEUMONIA 


AND WHAT CAN BE DONE AFTER IT HAS BEEN CONTRACTED—ALSO, WHAT SCIENTISTS 
KNOW ABOUT COMMON “COLDS” 


BY 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


ranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


To MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorLD’s Work has ar- 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well known scientists, publicists, and busi- 
ness men as a semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living 


among the people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional 


advisers include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the 


most prominent educators. 
scientific character. 


E WHO are not scien- 
tists, but who have a 
smattering of scientific 
information, usually cher- 
ish a grim suspicion 


about this time of the year that an 
open season for hunting has been declared 
and that we are the game—the prey of 
“seasonable”’ infections. As cold weather 
approaches colds and coughs appear, in- 
fluenza and bronchitis, epidemics of grippe 
and pneumonia. Now these ailments, we 
have heard, are caused by predatory germs. 

“Not so fast, please!”’ 

The medical scientist begins to fidget 
in his chair at the first mention of “colds,” 
and as soon thereafter as he can he inter- 
rupts the layman’s argument. 

“Let’s get this matter straight,’ the 
scientist pleads. “In the first place, not 
all the blame can be laid upon harmful 
germs, for they often attack us without 
doing any damage. For example, certain 
strains of pneumococci—and they are the 
fellows you are likely to dread the most— 
are constantly present in the saliva of 
many persons without causing any trouble. 
Lesions of tuberculosis, as autopsies show, 
are found in nearly every human body. 

*So, not so fast, please! Before we go any 
further, let’s clear the ground of any 
possible misapprehensions. 

_ “You may, at this instant, be breathing 
in the micro-organisms of a cold, and yet 


The Institute’s approval of these articles, therefore, assures their 


not be catching a cold. It is a fact that 
germs are everywhere, but that is no reason 
to be panicky about them. There are, of 
course, many more harmful microbes in a 
crowded street car at the six o’clock rush 
hour than there are on the top of Pike’s 
Peak, but there are a few infectious par- 
ticles in the air even out in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean. What the public 
usually forgets when it talks in terms of 
bacilli is the fact that there are helpful 
germs as well as harmful ones, and that 
nearly every disease culture has sturdy 
enemies to war against within the human 
body. Call these, our allies, what you 
will—anti-toxins, phagocytes, anti-bodies 
—the name doesn’t matter. The import- 
ant thing to recognize is that if we give 
our allies a fair chance to put up a fight 
for us, they will do it with a vigor that will 
resist any attack but the most virulent.” 

“A fair chance to put up a fight?” 

“Yes—just that. Keep your body clean 
inside and out. Give yourself enough 
fresh air and enough exercise to keep in 
condition. Strike a proper balance of 
work and relaxation, avoid excesses of all 
sorts—mental or physical—for what is 
‘good for your health’ strengthens your 
internal allies. The right kind of food 
and not too much of it, enough sleep, a 
chance for your skin to breathe: the rules 
of right living are the rules of warfare for 
protecting yourself against attacking germs. 
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“The reason why we don’t have so many 
colds and so much pneumonia in June as 
we do in November lies in our lack of 
ability to live as rationally in November. 
We cut down on our supply of fresh air. 
We take less exercise. We subject our 
bodies to extremes of temperature. We 
shut ourselves up in crowded places where 
infection has ideal conditions to propagate 
itself. In June we were in the open air 
a lot, went walking and swimming and 
driving, kept the windows open and needed 
no cocktail to give us an appetite. Sad 
is the contrast now, and we pay the 
penalty. We take no more open-air 
exercise but we eat as much as ever. We 
work harder but sleep less, for the social 
season is on. Only an hour or so a day 
are weintheopen. For the rest of the time 
we are in sealed houses, stuffy subways 
and street cars, ill-ventilated offices, res- 
taurants, theatres, and ball rooms, breath- 
ing heated, humid air that has a high 
percentage of infectiovs microbes. At a 
season when our resisting power is les- 
sened by our way of life and the changes of 
the temperature, we keep ourselves, most 
of the time, in places ideal for the spread of 
breathed-in infection. Under these condi- 
tions our internal allies haven’t a fair 
chance to put up a fight for us, and ‘sea- 
sonable ailments’ multiply. But don’t 
blame the season. Don’t blame germs. 
It is up to us to meet the emergency. 
And we can! By simple precautions we 
can lessen the risks of infection from disease 
germs, and by right living we can increase 
our powers of resistance to their attacks.” 


THE PROVERBIAL OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


Why lay so much emphasis upon pre- 
ventive measures? Every one of half a 
dozen experts to whom | applied for infor- 
mation talked in the same strain. The 
answer to the query is that prevention is 
a matter of the utmost importance in 
dealing with such infections as colds, grippe, 
and pneumonia, for medical science knows 
more about how to forestall them than 
about how to cure them. 

“We can’t really ‘cure’ even the so- 
called ‘common cold,’” confessed Dr. 
Eugene L. Fisk, of the Life Extension 
Institute. “We can make the patient 


more comfortable, we can render highly 
important service by lessening the danger 
of complications, we can shorten the cold’s 
duration, but we can’t keep it from running 
its course once it has been contracted. 
No one but a quack with a proprietary 
drug to palm off advertises that he can 
cure a cold in a day. We don’t pretend 
that we can render any one immune from 
its infection; we have no recognized serum 
forit. That it zs in most cases an infectious 
disease the scientist doesn’t doubt, any 
more than you yourself doubt after having 
seen how the infection will travel through 
a family or a larger associated group. But 
the virus of colds is difficult to study. We 
are continually confronted by “mixed” 
infections, a choice collection of germs 
getting in their work, and some difficulty 
in placing the full responsibility. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR RESISTANCE TO COLDS 


“Now what is the most businesslike 
attitude to assume in such a situation? 
Shall we allow our minds to dwell on the 
peril of infection, or shall we resolve to 
adopt a few simple precautions against 
germs and to fortify our systems against 
attack? Certain persons are peculiarly 
susceptible to colds, to grippe, to pneu- 
monia, and thelike. The first thing for such 
persons to do is to go to a medical examiner 
to find out, if possible, why. A local condi- 
tion, which may be remedied without much 
difficulty, may be the cause. An obstruc- 
tion in the nasal passages, for example, 
an unhealthy condition in the mouth or 
throat, a faulty posture or something of 
that sort may be all that is wrong. Where 
some local defect can’t be discovered, fre- 
quent colds usually are an indication that 
the applicant is not living right.” 

In the way of practical advice, Dr. 
Fisk suggested, first of all, that one of the 
best methods for preventing colds is to 
breathe as much fresh air as possible; a 
draft, he holds, is not to be feared unless 
it is strong enough to be chilling. It is as 
silly to weaken your resistance by cod- 
dling as it is to be over-Spartan. The 
skin can be trained to help resist germ 
infection; and one of the worst ways to 
train it is to work, and live, and sleep in 
overheated rooms. The same sort of rules 
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HOW TO AVOID PNEUMONIA 


applies to clothing. Adapt your clothing 
to the condition of your health and to the 
conditions of the weather. One man can 
wear light underclothing all the year round; 
for another whose physique is not so hardy 
or who has chronic heart or kidney trouble, 
such a course is folly. It is as harm- 
ful to expose yourself too much as it is to 
weaken your resistance by bundling up. 
Baths? One man can take cold baths 
and be no worse for them; another of a 
more delicate constitution will suffer nerv- 
ous shocks from the same temperatures. 
Try out your skin and find out its reaction 
point. Of course, you will do well to avoid 
constipation, overeating, and extreme fa- 
tigue, for these all aggravate colds and 
invite them. The man who is subject to 
colds should be sparing in his use of to- 
bacco, and should know that he weakens 
his resisting powers if he drinks alcohol. 
In many an instance where death is at- 
tributed to a severe cold or to pneumonia, 
the real cause was that the patient’s 
system was so weakened by drink that it 
had no resistance to offer to germ attack. 


WHAT TO DO FOR A COLD 


But suppose one has caught a cold. 
What can he do at home to mitigate it? 

Take a patent cold cure? A dose of 
quinine or some whiskey? Eat a big 
meal, on the theory that a cold must be 
“stuffed”? Dr. Fisk and all the other men 
I talked to emphatically answered “no” 
to every question. It may be wise to skip 
a meal or two. Quinine and whiskey 
sometimes are so far from the proper pre- 
scription that to take them is perilous. 
Patent cures are never so reliable and safe 
as certain home remedies. The violent 
exercise prescribed by certain physical 
culture faddists is no safe prescription, 
either; particularly is it to be avoided 
during times of infection from such ail- 
ments as tonsilitis or grippe. After you 
have caught cold it often is advisable to 
go to bed for a time; certainly it is highly 
Important to keep the body warm. Lively 
outdoor exercise is one of the best of pre- 
ventive measures, but one of the worst of 
remedies once a cold has been contracted. 

Under the heading of “Things To Do,” 
a bulletin of the Life Extension Institute 
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condenses into a table these valuable hints 
on emergency treatment: 

“On first sign of a cold, a hot foot bath, 
lasting half an hour, and a drink of hot 
lemonade—or, better still, hot linseed tea 
(one half ounce of whole flaxseed to a pint 
of boiling water, flavored with lemon peel 
or licorice root) will often break its force. 

“A brisk purge is also advisable. 

“A mild menthol-oil spray may be used 
occasionally in nose and throat. 

“Neck and chest and nostrils may be 
rubbed with camphorated oil. 

“If the throat is sore, a gargle or spray 
of peroxide of hydrogen, one part to three 
parts of water, may be frequently used. 

“Also, cold compresses to the neck, or 
gauze pads saturated with equal parts of 
alcohol and water. 


ALCOHOL, FRIEND AND ENEMY 


“An alcohol rub-down is also good as a 
first aid measure. Used externally, alco- 
hol is a real friend. Internally, it is a 
dangerous enemy. 

“The spread of septic sore throat and 
other germ diseases by milk is very com- 
mon. Pasteurized milk is safest during 
epidemics. 

“If there is severe headache, faceache, 
earache, pain in the chest, sore throat, or 
high fever, there should be no delay in call- 
ing a physician.” 

An Army surgeon of the United States 
Public Health Service who has had much 
experience in epidemics (and at this writing 
is still at work upon the infantile paralysis 
plague in New York) was the next expert 
to whom I applied. Dr. C. H. L~-inder 
explained to me how an epidemic <‘ colds, 
grippe, tonsilitis, and the like spreads 
through a community in winter by means 
of infected air. The public, he said, 
realizes more keenly to-day than it ever 
did before its own responsibility in matters 
of public health, and it can be depended 
upon to codperate earnestly and rather 
intelligently in such work as that of help- 
ing to check the spread of poliomyelitis; 
but it has not yet grasped the advantages 
to be gained from observing the rules that 
would help to check the spread of the 
respiratory diseases of winter time. For 
some reason difficult to discover, the man 
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in the street still refuses to take seriously 
the warning that colds, pneumonia, ton- 
silitis, and the like are infections which 
are spread by the breath. He doesn’t 
cover up his sneezes with a handkerchief 
when he has a cold; he doesn’t keep at 
arm’s length from the infected; and he 
continues to spread contagion by coughing 
and spitting. After an attack of grippe he 
goes out among other men before he has 
fully recovered and transmits virulent 
germs to the air of crowded cars and halls. 

Dr. Lavinder is an optimist, however. 
The man in the street is gradually learning 
the ethics of infection, the doctor holds, 
and medical men, at the same time, are 
repenting that for so long a time they have 
underrated the public’s intelligence. As 
they give the public a better chance at the 
facts, the public’s manners improve. 

“Education in sanitation is accomplish- 
ing much,” says Dr. Lavinder, “and every 
year will accomplish more. The public is 
learning that what it can do by intelligent 
coéperation with health authorities and by 
preventive measures is vastly more im- 
portant than what the doctors can do after 
disease has been contracted. Barrels of 
medicine will not do the work of cutting 
down the death rate that education can 
accomplish.” 

Last winter when New York City had an 
epidemic of grippe, the city’s health de- 
partment taught some valuable lessons in 
sanitation and manners by an anti-sneeze 
campaign, carried on by means of bulletins 
to the newspapers. Besides being good 
hygiene it was good journalism and caught 
populer interest. 


THE DANGER IN A SNEEZE 


“A sneeze is a violent, spasmodic expira- 
tion through the nose and mouth,” the 
first bulletin announced. “It usually ex- 
pels a spray of sputum and mucous dis- 
charge containing thousands of bacteria. 
The person who is sneezing to-day may be 
catching—and spreading to others by 
sneezing—colds, grippe, pneumonia, mea- 
sles, diphtheria, influenza, and tuberculosis. 
If a handkerchief were placed in front of 
every sneeze in New York for a few 
months, the spread of these diseases would 
be amazingly reduced.” 


“Don’t 


advised: 
sneeze or cough in your neighbor’s face. 


Another _ bulletin 
Keep out of crowds. If you have only a 
short distance to go, walk. The Christmas 
crowds at the festivities, parties, shopping, 
and in crowded trains have caused the 
present outbreak of grippe. See that your 
rooms are well ventilated. Don’t overeat. 
Leave whiskey and other alcoholic drinks 
alone.” 

In longer bulletins the department sup- 
plied to the public some information about 
the disease which Dr. Osler once charac- 
terized as “Captain of the Men of Death,” 
—pneumonia. We are constantly in dan- 
ger of becoming infected by pneumonia 
organisms, says one of these pamphlets. 
Why, then, do not more people develop 
pneumonia, either through auto-infection 
of lungs or from others? 

“The chief reason is that, ordinarily, 
the individual’s body cells and fluids dis- 
play great resistance. Another, also 
clearly shown by the work of the Pneu- 


monia Commission, is that the pneumococ- 


cus—the chief offender—is quickly de- 
stroyed by sunlight and drying, so it does 
not long survive under the usual conditions 
obtaining outside of the body. A third 
reason is that the number of virulent 
organisms present in health is not as great 
as the number present in disease; hence, 
the few usually present can be more easily 
coped with by the natural defenses of the 
body.” 

This, of course, must mean two things 
in the way of prevention: “First, since 
the conveyance of these germs is usually 
by quite direct infection—that is, through 
particles of sputum expelled in talking, 
coughing, or sneezing near enough to 
another person to be projected on the 
mucous membrane of his lips or nose, or 
through really direct contact such as 
kissing—such conveyance may be largely 
controlled by personal habits. Second, 
and most important, the individual’s re- 
sistance should be made sufficient to with- 
stand the entrance of organisms so con- 
veyed. This last is our weak point. We 
do not know enough about the nature of 
individual resistance, and about the condi- 
tions affecting such resistance, to know 
whether we may be able definitely to deter- 
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HOW TO AVOID PNEUMONIA 


mine when the resistance is lowered, and 
just what might be done to increase it.” 

We know, in short, that fresh air is 
pneumonia’s foe, and that a state of good 
health reduces the chances of the disease 
germs to down us—and yet it must be 
confessed that once in a while pneumonia 
carries off men who appear to be robust. 
Their resistance must have been lowered, 
but the physician sometimes is puzzled 
to determine how. 

I went to an expert on physical condi- 
tion—Dr. Louis R. Welzmiller of New 
York City’s West Side Y. M. C. A.—and 
asked him if pneumonia found any of its 
victims among men who appeared to be 
physically fit. He answered “Yes.” Then 
he hastened to add: 

“There is a popular notion that pneu- 
monia makes a specialty of the robust. 
That isn’t true. It carries off some men 
who appear to be robust, but it certainly 
makes no specialty of the physically fit. 
Whether pneumonia kills or not depends 
upon the virulence of the germ and upon 
the individual’s powers of resistance. Note 
that it is most fatal at the extremes of 
life—among children under school age and 
among old folks. Didn’t Dr. Osler once 
call it the ‘friend of the aged’? Men who 
are debilitated are particularly susceptible; 
so are men who carry a burden of fat; so 
are men who lessen their powers of resis- 
tance with booze.” 

“But how about the virulence of the 
germ?” 

“The best way to illustrate that,’”’ an- 
swered the doctor, “is by a comparison. 
A country boy goes skating and falls 
through the ice. A city man, fatigued and 
hungry, rides home at the afternoon rush 
hour on a crowded train in the subway. 
The country kid will get up next morning 
with a voice like a tin horn, but the chances 
are that by night he will be all right again. 
The city man may get up next morning 
with a severe cold or something worse. 
Why? Because he was facing a situation 
which makes a germ gloat in joy. He was 
fatigued, hungry, worried; when resistance 
was at a low ebb he proceeded to fill his 
lungs with germs.” 

I called to mind the story Captain Ru- 
pert Hughes, late of the 69th Regiment, 
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N.G.N. Y., told not long ago (in Collier’s 
Weekly) of the experiences of the militia- 
men in his command when they started 
for Mexico: 

“A shower came up; it changed to a 
long, heavy rain. We marched to the 
camp, an innocent meadow full of lush 
timothy. It made a lake to wade into 
and to pitch pup tents in. The 
regiment waited, hungry and soaked, as 
the wagons rolled up irregularly and infre- 
quently. Everybody slept in 
everything he had and wished for more.” 
Pretty rough living for unhardened city 
men! But— 

“Shortly after reveille the sun came 
out sizzling and warmed us and dried 
us. There was not a cold in the regi- 
ment.” 

I asked Dr. Welzmiller if this was an 
unusual story. He said, emphatically, 
that it was not—that inclemency of wea- 
ther was a far less important matter than 
germs. This same regiment, when _ it 
comes home and begins living in houses 
and traveling to and from work on crowded 
cars, will catch its share of colds, like the 
rest of us, he said. Their protection in 
camp was fresh air. When these open-air 
men do return to town they may for a time 
be more liable to catch colds than the rest 
of us, for their systems have not had to 
repel germs, as the systems of the rest of 
us have had to do. The country man, or 
the man just back from a vacation, is for a 
time more liable to colds than the man 
who has been living in town. 


FOUR TYPES OF PNEUMONIA 


For the last five years the Rockefeller 
Institute has been conducting investiga- 
tions that have shed new light upon pneu- 
monia, and, for the first time, offer hopes 
of a specific treatment. Any one who 
investigates this disease learns that the 
pneumococci, the causative organisms, 
are constantly present in the throats of 
most citizens. The Rockefeller studies 
show that this sweeping statement is only 
partly true. They have proved the start- 
ling fact that pneumonia is really not one 
disease but four. There are four separate 
diseases, that is, whose bedside manifesta-. 
tions are so alike that only a laboratory 
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test can distinguish them. Dr. Rufus 
Cole and his associates have isolated four 
different germs, any one of which, finding 
its way into the lungs, will produce the 
affliction which the doctors call pneumonia. 
They have listed them as Type I, Type 
II, Type III, and Type IV. These four 
pneumonias differ from one another only 
in their virulence and the extent to which 
they prevail. Now it is only the organ- 
isms of Type IV that are constantly pres- 
ent in our throats. This type, though 
especially common, is the least severe of 
all four. Nearly all of us have known of 
people who have exceedingly mild attacks 
of this disease and who rapidly recover. 
Such people are usually infected with the 
Type IV organism. But the other three 
types, all of which are far more severe, 
do not find their constant habitation in 
the human fauces. The really severe 
types of pneumonia, that is, do not come 
from within but from without. We 
“catch” them in the same sense that we 
catch such diseases as typhoid or infantile 
paralysis, and the Rockefeller workers be- 
lieve that human carriers are commonly 
the infecting agents. 


WHAT THE SCIENTISTS HAVE DONE 


The fact that pneumonia is four diseases, - 


instead of one, explains the failure of 
previous attempts at serum treatment. 
For years investigators, in this country 
and in Europe, have attempted to apply 
the principle of serum-therapy to pneu- 
monia, with the most bewildering results. 
The reason is now plain. They would get 
a serum from the pneumococcus of Type I. 
If they happened to use this on a pneu- 
monia patient suffering from an infection 
with Type I, the chances strongly favored 
a cure. But, in their ignorance, they 
would use it indiscriminately on all four 
types. They might as well have tried to 
cure measles with diphtheria anti-toxin. 
If serum treatment is to be applied to 
pneumonia, we shall clearly have to have, 
not one serum, but four. Before the 
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attending physician can use one of these 
serums, a laboratory test—not a particu- 
larly difficult matter—will be necessary to 
determine which one to apply. The 
Rockefeller investigators are now working 
hard upon this problem. They have al- 
ready secured a serum for Type | which 
gives amazingly satisfactory results. So 
far as this particular type is concerned, 
it is safe to say that we already have the 
cure. And the achievement is no small 
one, since this type causes more deaths 
every year in New York than typhoid and 
diphtheria combined. A serum for Type 
II also gives fairly good results. Little 
progress has been made on Type III, and 
this is unfortunate, as this type is the most 
deadly of all. On the other hand, it is the 
least common. The investigators have al- 
ready gone far enough to learn that they 
will never get a serum for Type IV. This 
discovery is no great misfortune since 
this type, the least virulent of all four, 
seldom ends fatally. 

The word “colds” seems to imply that 
low temperatures are chiefly to blame for 
our seasonable ailments. Certain scien- 
tists have for a long time vigorously denied 
this. But Dr. James Alexander Miller 
and Dr. Willis C. Noble, after two years of 
experiment conducted under the auspices 
of the New York State Ventilation Com- 
mission, concluded that changes from heat 
to cold did have an effect in inducing 
respiratory diseases. 

Probably the layman will be a little 
gratified to hear that cold does have some- 
thing to do, sometimes, with his “season- 
able ailments.” But he will do well not 
to forget that though scientists are not in 
entire agreement on the relation that 
temperatures may have to “catching 
colds,” the lesson for him is not materially 
altered. If he wishes to keep well at this 
time of year, fresh air, even if it is cold, is 
perhaps his best ally in staving off colds 
and all other “cold diseases’—up to and 
including the most dreaded of all, pneu- 
monia. 
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USEFUL 


LIGHTING NIAGARA FALLS WITH INCAN- 
DESCENT LIGHTS, 


Y MEANS of a series of incandescent lights 

Niagara Falls have been made to appear even 
more beautiful at night than they do in the daytime. 
To light the Falls twenty-five lights are used at present 
and each consumes about one thousand watts of 
electricity. The bulb is contained in a patented hood 
which embodies a systematic arrangement of the 
elementary parts of a searchlight, in such a way as to 
concentrate the maximum value of the candle-power 
of the light into a beam that gradually spreads to a 
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great flood of soft, yet brilliant, light that resembles 
sunlight. It is this latter particular characteristic of 
the incandescent Jight that makes it so well adaptable 
for illuminating Niagara Falls, as it does not detract 
from the ‘naturalness of the scene as arc lights 
would, casting, as they do, a very sharp unnatural 
light. Another advantage of this kind of illumination 
is that, though the lights cast a brilliant beam, it is 
not concentrated and therefore diffuses beautifully 
through the great clouds of mist. 

According to present plans, 125 of these lights 
will soon be installed, for the illumination not only 
of the Falls but of the Rapids as well. 





FOR LIGHTING NIAGARA FALLS 








A battery of twenty-five incandescent lamps is used to illuminate the Falls at night. Future plans call for 125 of these lamps 


to light the Rapids as well as the Falls 
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A CONVENIENT INDEX FILE 






A device which mechanically finds the desired information in a card index, eliminating the bother of searching through the 
stacks of cards 


A MECHANICAL “LOGICAL ANALYZER” 


THE burden of searching through the cards of 

a card index to find the. particular informa- 
tion one desires has been reduced to almost nothing 
by a device which mechanically selects such informa- 
tion instantly. Information is originally recorded 
on the cards not in writing but by punching a slot in 
the card at positions which are the same for similar 
information on every card. Hence when a rod is 
thrust through the index at that position and the 
box is turned over, the rod holds back all cards that 
have not been punched at that position and allows 
all cards containing that information to drop. A 
second rod is used to hold them in place, the box is 
righted, and the desired cards are all in sight above 
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A SIMPLIFIED PLOW 


Which combines the operations of plowing, harrowing, disk- 
ing, rolling, and, with a drill attached, seeding the soil 


the rest. By the use of several rods at once, complex 
combinations of questions can be answered, the total 
number of such possible combinations running into 
the millions. The system is in use for the quick analy- 
sis of the investments of insurance companies, for the 
prompt answering of the complex questions about 
rentals that are asked of real estate dealers, analysis 
of payrolls, etc. 


A SIMPLIFIED PLOW 


NEW attachment for plows that combines the 

work of many machines in one has recently 
appeared in the West and has been used with gratify- 
ing results for-plowing fields. Only one operation is 
necessary to put the soil in perfect condition for re- 
ceiving the seed, whereas the former method was to 
plow first, then cut the soil up with disks, then harrow, 
and finally roll the field, employing much time, ex- 
pense, and labor. 

The new device is an attachment for plows, not a 
plow itself. It consists of a steel-toothed roter stand- 
ing upright at the right side of the plow, the lower end 
being fastened to the rear of the share and the upper 
end to the top of the moldboard. This roter is geared 
at the top to the shaft of a small, compact gasolene 
motor which whirls the roter at about 500 revolutions 
a minute. This rapidly revolving roter catches the 
liftings from the plow just as the soil turns over off the 
moldboard and the teeth of the roter shred and tear 
the weeds, grass, roots, and soil into a finely pulverized 
mass, throwing it out behind, making a perfect seed 
bed for the sowing of any crop. A drill attached 
behind will seed the ground at the same time, if 
this is desired, completing the plowing, disking, 
harrowing, cross-harrowing, rolling, and drilling or 
seeding of the ground in one operation instead of 
six or seven. 
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FOR PRIVATE TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 


By means of a device invented by an electrical engineer it is possible to carry on a private conversation over the telephone 
in normal tones although surrounded by people 


Weeds, grass, and other “surface litter” all contain 
plant food elements and this plant nutrition must be 
put back into the soil to help feed the coming crop. 
Plowing under this “surface litter’ such as weeds 
and grass is very unsatisfactory, as this simply turns 
the sod over and deposits the green vegetable matter 
all in one place and buries it from six to eight inches 
under ground. The food supply roots of growing 
grains rarely reach lower than three and one half 
inches below the surface, and while the old methods of 
disking and harrowing of the turned-over sod tended 
to cut up the surface litter and distribute it through- 
out the soil, the results were far from what they 
should have been. On the other hand, the device 
pulverizes this litter and spreads it completely 
throughout the soil turned up by the plowshare and 
mixes the whole into a homogeneous mass, thereby 
greatly increasing the rotting and decomposition 
of the vegetable matter, causing a thorough, speedy, 
and uniform fertilization of the soil. Where manure 
is placed on top of the ground before plowing, it is 
plain that this, too, is thoroughly mixed in with the 
soil and not simply “‘turned under” to decay slowly 
and deposit its iidilising values so deep and inac- 
cessible as to be out of reach of millions of hungry 
plant roots. 


A TELEPHONE CONVERSATION SILENCER 


N ELECTRICAL engineer of New York City 

has recently invented a device whereby a_per- 
son may conduct a private conversation over the 
telephone even though surrounded by people. The 
instrument is so small that it may be carried around 
in the pocket and is not attached in any way to the 
telephone instrument itself. The person using the 
device merely holds it directly in front and a few inches 
away from the telephone mouthpiece and talks into 
it in the usual manner. His voice, which is pitched 


in its usual tone, becomes inaudible a foot away, but 
can be heard distinctly by the listener at the other 
end of the telephone. 


A TREE PLANTING MACHINE 


A MACHINE which plants from 10,000 to 15,000 

forest tree seedlings a day has recently been used 
at the Letchworth Park Forest and Arboretum, in 
Wyoming County, N. Y. Previously the planting 
had been done by hand at the rate of 1,200 to 1,500 
trees each day per man. 

The machine was originally designed to set out 
cabbage and tomato plants, but works equally well 
with trees. It is about the size of an ordinary mowing 
machine and is operated by three men and two horses. 





A MACHINE FOR PLANTING TREES 


It plants from 10,000 to 15,000 forest tree seedlings a day, 
and has recently been used in an arboretum in New York 








One man drives 
the team while 
the other two 
handle the seed- 

lings. The ma- 

chine makes a 

furrow in 

which the trees 
are set at any 
desired dis- 
tance, and an 
automatic device 
indicates where 
they should be 
dropped. Two 
metal - tired 
wheels push 
and roll the 
dirt firmly down around the roots. Two attachments 
make it possible to place water and fertilizer at the 
roots of each seedling, while another attachment 
marks the line on which the next row of trees is to be 
planted. 

State officers claim that the cost will be much less 
than when the planting is done by hand and further- 
more that the machine can be used on any land which 
has been cleared and is not too rough for plowing 
and harrowing. 





NEW HEADLIGHTS— 
By means of narrow horizontai strips of 
glass the light of this automobile lamp is 
cast on the road and not diffused 


NEW STYLE HEADLIGHTS 


THE laws against the use of glaring headlights 
on automobiles in some states have become 
very stringent of late owing to the many serious acci- 
dents which resulted from the drivers of cars becoming 
temporarily blinded by the lights on cars approaching 
from the opposite direction. 





ANTI-GLARE HEADLIGHTS 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


_ toward the side. 


At first the 
plan of dimming 
the lights of the 
automobile was 
tried out, but 
this proved 
almost as un- 
satisfactory as 
the glare, for 
the eye could 




















not accommo- 

date itself 

quickly enough 

to the change 

from the in- —TO PREVENT GLARE 
tenselighttoal- The front of this lamp is composed of 
most complete — poe med — ray of light is 
blackness. 


However, new styles of headlights bid fair to solve 
the difficulty and meet all legal requirements. 

In one of these the glass front of the headlight is 
composed of a series of strips of glass arranged so that 
the beams of the light are concentrated on the ground 
itself and not diffused on the surrounding country. 
The two illustrations at the bottom of the page show 
the difference in the lighting of the road by the ordin- 
ary light and by the new device. 

In the other style of lamp the glass front is com- 
posed of a series of lenses. Each ray of light is broken 
up by these lenses and every bit of light is diffused in 
a spray that covers almost 180 degrees with a greater 
force in front and a gradual reduction of intensity 





So that by the use of these lenses it is possible to see 
the entire road at all times and yet not interfere with 
the drivers of automobiles traveling in the opposite 
direction. 





ti 








The picture on the left shows the effect of an ordinary automobile light throwing its glare directly in the face of oncoming | 
drivers. The picture on the right depicts the light shed by a new style headlight which casts its beams directly on the ground | 


